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A STUDY OF PRISON 


( UR failure in the handling of criminals | 


with reference to their reformation, and 
the proportionate security of society and 
decrease of taxation, is due largely to the 
fact that we have considered the problem as 
physical, and not psychological. ‘The effort 
has been to improve prisons and the physical 
condition and environment of prisoners. 
This effort has been directed by sentiment, 
rather than upon principles of economy 
and a study of human nature. It has been 
assumed that if convicts were treated with 
more kindness, if they were lodged in prisons 
well warmed and well ventilated, light and 
airy, in cells more roomy and comfortable, 
if they had better food and more privileges 
(granted on good deportment), they would 
be more likely to reform and to lead honest 
lives after their discharge. 

This movement was dictated by philan- 
thropic motives, and I am far from saying 
that it is all wrong. But it has not pro- 
duced the results that were expected ; and it 
seems to me that the revolt in the public 
mind against what is called the ‘‘coddling”’ 
system is justified by facts and results. The 
modern model prison is a costly and archi- 
tecturally imposing structure; it is safer 
to lodge in and freer from odors than 
most hotels; its cells are well warmed, 
lighted with gas, and comfortable ; it has a 


better dietary than most of its inmates are 
accustomed to ; it has bath-rooms, a library, 
often large and well selected ; an admirably 
arranged hospital ; 


a cheerful chapel, gar- 
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nished with frescoes and improving texts; 
there are Sunday services and Stnday- 
schools; there is a chaplain who visits the 
prisoners to distribute books and traets, and 
converse, on religious topics; there are 
lectures and readings and occasional musical 
concerts by the best talent ; sometimes holi- 
days are given; there are extra dinners on 
Thanksgiving day, Christmas day, and the 
Fourth of July, when the delicacies of the 
season stimulate the holiday and patriotic 
sentiments; and in most State-prisons a 
man may earn a considerable abatement of 
his sentence by good behavior. 

The sanitary condition of most of these 
model prisons is good; they are very good 
refuges in which to recuperate the system im- 
paired by excesses and crime. The discipline 
is excellent. It is, in fact, improved by the 
good treatment and privileges granted. In 
some prisons this is carried to a perfection 
that is boasted of, and that wins the admira- 
tion of visitors; the prisoners move like a 
machine, they never speak, they never look 
up. Thisappearsto beadmirable. Insome 
prisons, however, there are relaxations from 
the severe rules. If the men dine at a com- 
inon mess, they are permitted to talk while 
at table; the privilege being withdrawn 
if they abuse it and become noisy and 
quarrelsome. The uniform close-crop of the 
hair is not always insisted on, and the better 
prisons are discarding the striped and motley 
prison dress, as tending simply to degrade the 
men and serving no good purpose whatever. 
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There is no doubt that the convicts like 
the new prisons better than the old. They 
have their preferences in them, as other people 
have in hotels. Some prisons have a bad 
reputation with the criminal fraternity, and 
I fancy they rather shun the States where 
these exist. I remember reading some time 
ago, a newspaper communication from an 
old convict, a man who had experience in 
many prisons in different parts of the Union, 
who compared the diet in each, and spoke 
very feelingly and bitterly of that in one of 
them (at Wethersfield, Conn.),, for its lack of 
variety. He wrote with a natural indigna- 
tion, and I have no doubt had the sympathy 
of a good many philanthropists and senti- 
mentalists. And it did seem an outrage 
(from one point of view of the management 
of_prisons) that he should not have green 
corn twice a week in the season, and fresh 
tomatoes, which are given in a prison he 
named. A professional criminal, whose 
sole occupation is crime, has a right to de- 
mand of modern civilization that it should 
keep pace with itself in the matter of prisons, 
and provide him agreeable quarters during 
the periods of his temporary seclusion from 
general society. 
economy wholly overlooked. Many of our 
prisons pay their way ; that is, the prisoners 
earn enough at hard labor (which is no 
harder as to hours or amount than free 
labor), under the contract or other system, 
to pay the running expenses of the establish- 
ment—allowing nothing for interest on the 
cost, or for repairsand improvements. This 
is reasonable. The criminal has already 
cost the State enough; he ought to support 
himself while in confinement. The tax- 
payers certainly have a right to demand this ; 
and under this sort of prison system that we 
are now considering, the first requisite should 
be that it be self-supporting. 

The reform in prison construction and 
management was very much needed, and 
I am not anxious now to express an 
opinion whether or not it has gone too far. 
But it must be noted that along with this 
movement has grown up a sickly sentimen- 
tality about criminals which has gone alto- 
gether too far, and which, under the guise of 
‘‘humanity’’ and philanthropy, confounds 
all moral distinctions. The mawkish sym- 
pathy of good and soft-headed women with 
the most degraded and persistent criminals 
of the male sex is one of the signs of an un- 
healthy public sentiment. A self-respecting 
murderer is obliged to write upon his cards 
‘*no flowers.” I think it will not be denied 
that our civilization, which has considerably 
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raised the average of human life, tends to 
foster and increase the number of weaklings, 
incompetents, and criminally inclined. Un- 
systematic charity increases pauperism, and 
unphilosophical leniency towards the crimi- 
nal class increases that class. 

It seems to me that we have either gone 
too far, or we have not gone far enough. 
If our treatment of the incompetent and 
vicious is to keep pace with our general 
civilization, we must resort to more radical 
measures. ‘The plan ofsystematized charity, 
which cultivates independence instead of 
dependence, and the increased attention 
given to the very young children who by 
their situation and inheritance are criminally 
inclined, are steps in the right direction. 
Probably it will be more and more evident 
that it is the best economy for the State 
to spend money liberally on those who are 
liable to become dependents and criminals. 
If the State were to show as much energy in 
this direction as it does in police super- 
vision and the capture and conviction of 
criminals, it is certain that a marked improve- 
ment would be felt in society within a gener- 
ation. But we are now considering the 
treatment of criminals, and I can best illus- 
trate what I wish to bring into relief by an 
example. 

My proposition is, that there is very little 
difference between our worst State-prisons 
and our best in the effect produced upon 
convicts as to reformatian or a reduction of 
the criminal class. The State-prison at 
Wethersfield, Conn., is one of the old type. 
It is an old and ram-shackle establishment, 
patched up from time to time, and altogether 
a gloomy and depressing ‘place. It is, how- 
ever, well managed; it 1s made to pay about 
its running expenses; and many of the 
modern alleviations of prison life are applied 
there—a library, occasional entertainments, 
a diminution of time of sentence for good 
conduct, and so on, whatever such a place 
is capable of in the way of comfort con- 
sistent with the system. But the inmates 
are the most discouraging feature of the 
exhibition. They are in appearance de- 
pressed, degraded, down-looking, physi- 
cally sluggish, mentally and morally tend- 
ing to more and more degradation. There 
is no hope or suggestion of improvement 
in them. The discipline is good, and 
the men earn time by good conduct, but 
there are no evidences that the alleviations 
(which take from the former terrors of prison 
life) are working the least moral change. 
It is a most depressing and dispiriting sight. 

Would any change for the better be 
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wrought if the environment were more 
cheerful? The State-prison at Cranston, R. 
I., is a new, handsome, granite building, 
with the modern improvements. Perfectly 
lighted and ventilated, with roomy cells, a 
common mess-room, an admirable hospital, 
a more than usually varied dietary, with a 
library, and all the privileges that humanity 
can suggest as consistent with discipline and 
security, it is as little gloomy and depressing 
as a State-prison well can be. Having occa- 
sion recently to look into this matter officially, 
I confess that I expected to find at Cranston 
a very different state of affairs as to the con- 
victs from that existing at Wethersfield. The 
improved physical conditions ought to show 
some moral and physical uplift in the men. 
I was totally disappointed. Here were the 
same hang-dog, depressed, hopeless, heavy 
lot of convicts. The two prisons might 
change inmates, and no visitor would know 
the difference. You might expect just as 
little reformation in one as in the other. 
We are not considering now any question of 
sentiment or humanity ; and the conclusion 
was forced upon me that, so far as the real 
interests of society are concerned, nothing 
is gained by converting prisons into com- 
fortable hotels. 

Since we have abolished punishments, and 


are not ready to take any radical steps for 
reformation, it would be better to make 
prison life so hard that detention would be a 


punishment in itself. The men should earn 
their living at hard labor, and be made to 


feel the weight of their transgressions. If | 


professional and confirmed criminals, men 
who declare by undergoing second convic- 
tion for a felony that they have made preying 
upon society their business, who belonged, in 
short, to a pretty well defined criminal class, 
cannot be removed altogether from troubling 
this world, they ought to be locked up 
permanently and made to earn their living. 
They are of no sort of use in the world, and 
are an expense and a danger to society. 
The rose-water treatment has no effect on 
this class, as a rule. Holidays, occasional 
fine dinners, concerts, lectures, flowers—we 
are going ridiculously far in this direction, 
unless we add a radical something to this 
sort of treatment that will touch the life of 
the man, and tend to change his nature and 
inclination, Our great prisons now are 


little better than seminaries and nurseries of | 


crime. We are contributing to the breed- 
ing of a criminal class, which propagates 
itself under favoring conditions, aided by a 
misdirected philanthropy. Unless we adopt 
a plan radically different from the present 
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one, it would be better to abandon all this 
coddling of the determined criminal class, 
leave it to its fate, and direct the energies 
of the State to cutting off the supply, by 
looking after the children who from infancy 
are on the predetermined road to join it. 

Can anything better be done with men 
convicted of State-prison offences? It is 
with the hope of throwing some light on this 
question that I wish to give a brief and in- 
formal account of what is going on in the 
Reformatory at Elmira, New York, under 
the superintendency of Mr. Z. R. Brockway. 
Here is an experiment in the personal treat- 
ment of convicts, unique, so far as I know, 
in the world; and I suppose it is an open 
question whether anybody except Mr. Brock- 
way could carry it on. It is well to say, by 
way of preliminary, that the theory of in- 
determinate sentences, held by Mr. Brock- 
way and other prison reformers, has been by 
many regarded as impracticable of opera- 
tion, for want of a tribunal to say when a 
man is sufficiently reformed for his sentence 
to terminate. For the réle of hypocrisy is 
one of the easiest for a rogue to play. 

The Elmira Reformatory, which costs 
more than it should (being built in New 
York), is a somewhat pretentious building, 
situated on a commanding eminence, It 
need not be particularly described, further 
than to say that in point of arrangement, 
light, air, roominess, ventilation, etc., it 
conforms to modern notions. It is as little 
gloomy and depressing as a place of penal 
confinement can be. What distinguishes it, 
however, is that it is provided with school- 
rooms sufficient for the accommodation of 
all its inmates. And it is, as we shall see, 
a great educational establishment, the en- 
trance to which is through the door of 
crime. The key-note of it is compulsory 
education. The qualifications fur admission 
to it are that the man convicted of a State- 
prison offense shall be between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty, and that he has not been 
in State-prison before. In his discretion 
any judge in the State may send a convict 
of this description to Elmira. He is sen- 
tenced to the Reformatory, subject to the 
rules of that institution, not for a definite 
term ; but he cannot be detained there longer 
than the maximum for which he might have 
been sentenced under the law. For instance, 
if for burglary he might have been sentenced 
to State-prison for ten years, he may be held 
at Elmira for ten years; but he may, in the 
discretion of the board of managers, who 
are appointed by the Governor, be dis- 
charged in one year. ‘The institution is 
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practically managed_ by the superintendent. 
The discharges are made only by the board, 
who consider the man’s record in the prison, 
and the probabilities, from all the evidence 
concerning him, that he will behave if set at 
liberty. He must have a perfect record be- 
fore the board consider his case; and, be- 
sides this, the board must have confidence 
in his will and ability to live up to it. 

Let us follow a man in this institutional 
life. Upon his reception he is subjected to 
a bath, clad in the plain suit that is worn by 
the intermediate grade, and locked up in a 
cell for a day or two, to give him time for 
reflection. He is then taken before the 
superintendent, who makes a thorough 
examination of him, a complete diagnosis 
of his physical, mental, and moral condition. 
His antecedents are ascertained, the habits 
and occupation of his parents (and grand- 
parents, if possible), whether they were 
temperate or intemperate, lived cleanly and 
honestly, or otherwise; what the man’s 
home life was, if he had any, and at how 
early years he was turned loose upon the 
world; what have been his habits and asso- 
ciations up to the commission of the crime 
for which he was sentenced. An examina- 
tion is then made of his physical condition, 
his inheritances, and not simply the actual 
state of his health, but his physical texture, 
whether fine or coarse-grained. His intel- 
lectual capacity is next ascertained, and 
then his acquirements. Is he bright or dull, 
can he read and write, and how far has his 
education gone? Inquiry is then made into 
his moral condition; has he any sensibility, 
any shame, any susceptibility to praise or 
blame? What sort of moral fibre has he? 
After a keen investigation of an hour or so, 
Mr. Brockway thoroughly knows his man ; 


' 
| 


long practice and a very deep knowledge of | 


human nature enable him to diagnose the 
case pretty accurately, The subject finds 
himself in the presence of a man who proba- 
bly wins his confidence, and whom, he very 
soon discovers, it is of no use to try to de- 
ceive. The result of this searching exarmi- 
nation is entered at length on the page of a 
big ledger; the superintendent commonly 
outlines at the bottom the proposed treat- 
ment; and the new-comer is instructed in 
the rules of the institution and what is ex- 
pected of him, and what he must do in 
order to ‘‘ get out.’’ 

He goes at first into the second, or inter- 
mediate, grade, and it depends upon him- 
self whether he goes up to the first or down 
to his third. He is made to understand the 
minute rules of behavior that he must attend 
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to; he is assigned to the class in school 
fitted to his capacity and acquirements, and 
he is put into the workshop that is best 
adapted to his health and training. He is 
informed of the maximum time for which he 
can be detained, and that he can, by perfect 
conduct in these lines of effort, win his re- 
lease in one year. To effect this he must 
gain a certain number of credit marks; and 
these credit marks are constantly liable to 
be canceled by negligence or ill-behavior. 
He is tested at every step by the mark sys- 
tem. In the shop he is marked according 
to his diligence, his sharp attention to his 
work, his voluntariness at his labor. If he 
is listless, slights his work, and does not 
give his mind and energy to it, he not only 
misses credit marks, but will get discredit 
marks. There is no escape for him; he 
must work witha will. In behavior he must 
be perfect in obedience to the many and 
minute rules laid down, of which he is fur- 
nished a printed copy. In school he is re- 
quired to study according to his capacity, 
and the marking is much the same as ina 
well-regulated high school. But while he 
must be perfect in work and behavior, he 
will pass in school if he gains 75 in the scale 
of 100. As soon as he enters upon this 
course of discipline and study, an account 
is opened with him in another big ledger. 

The process of his release is this: If he is 
reported perfect in three things—labor, 
school, and conduct—for each of which 
three marks are required each month, 
making nine in all, for six months, he is 
advanced to the first grade. If he remains 
perfect in the first grade for six months 
more, gaining nine good marks each month, 
he may then, at the discretion of the man- 
agers, be sent out on his parole. But he is 
not released on parole until a place is found 
for him, in which he can get employment 
and earn his living. If his friends cannot 
find a place for him, or he will not be re- 
ceived back into his former employment, if 
he had any, the institution places him by 
means of correspondence. On parole he 
must report his conduct and condition every 
month to the superintendent, and this re- 
port must be indorsed by some one of known 
character. If the paroled continues to be- 
have himself for six months, he receives his 
final discharge; if he backslides, he is re- 
arrested, brought back, and must begin 
over again. 

The grades are three, and they mark con- 
siderable difference in privileges. The first- 


grade men wear a light blue uniform with a 
military cap. 


They occupy better cells than 
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the others. They dine together in the large 
mess-room, at small tables, accommodating 
eight to twelve, and are permitted to talk 
freely, and to spend the noon-hour in social 
intercourse. Up till recently a summary of 
the news of the day, culled from the news- 
papers, was read to them once a week at 
table, but there is a substitute for that now. 
They have somewhat better food than the 
other grades. When they march from cells 
to work-shops, to dining-room, etc., they 
march in columns of four, and they are offi- 
cered by captains and sergeants, chosen by 
the superintendent from their own number. 
Monitors in the corridors, clerks, and offi- 
cers for the next grade, are chosen from them. 
Besides their privileges, a measure of confi- 
dence is reposed in them ; but they are also 
under strict discipline, and are liable to be 
degraded for neglect of duty or failure to re- 
port delinquencies in their capacity as mon- 
itors and sub-officers. The second, or in- 
termediate, grade wear citizens’ dress, with 
Scotch caps. They march in columns of 
two, officered by members of the first grade. 
They take their meals in their cells, and 
have generally less privileges than the first 
grade. The third, or convict grade, wear 
suits of red clothes, eat in their cells, march 
in the degraded prison lock-step, are off- 
cered by officers of the institution, and in 
various ways are made to feel the dishonor 
of their position and greater rigors of prison 
life. It should be noted that the three 
grades mingle in the work-shops and in the 
schools, for they take places in them on 
other standards than that of conduct. 

It will be seen from this slight sketch that 
it is not an easy matter to get out of the 
Elmira Reformatory before the expiration 
of the maximum sentence. ‘Three things 
are required—perfect conduct, perfect dili- 
gence, and willingness in labor—with as 
good progress in school as the capacity of 
the man admits. A man may do well in two, 
but be sent into the third grade for delin- 
quency in the third. He may work well and 
study well, but if he does not behave well, 
down he goes. He may work well and be- 
have well, but if he will not study, he is sent 
down. Here is a three-ply strand that must 
be woven daily, and the task is not easy. 
There can be no shamming, no successful 
hypocrisy ; the tests are too searching. A\l- 
most every new-comer tries some game; he 
affects religion, or this and that hypocrisy ; 
but he is dealing with a new set of circum- 
stances, and with men a good deal sharper 
than he is ; and after trying his wits in vain, 
he generally gives it up, and ‘‘ comes down 
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to business.’” Most of them run the gamut 
up and down the grades before they strike a 
pace of performance that will carry them to 
the parole. An examination of the conduct- 
ledger shows a curious inequality of be- 
havior; the lines of performance are like the 
isothermal lines across our continent. When 
a man drops into the third grade from the 
first or second, it is not easy to regain his 
standing. But from the beginning every 
man, by gcing into the intermediate grade, 
is given a fair chance to rise or fall. The 
most striking thing about the institution is 
the cultivation of individual responsibility ; 
a man’s progress depends upon himself. 

The education is strictly compulsory. 
Such a motive was never before given men 
to study, for release depends upon diligence 
and understanding of the matter in hand. 
There are seven classes: the two higher, A 
and B, and a supplementary class, first and 
second intermediate classes, and first and 
second primary classes. ‘The teaching is 
largely oral and by lectures, and in the 
higher classes printed outlines of the lectures, 
with questions, are distributed to the pupils. 
The students take notes. The examinations 
are monthly, and in the higher classes by 
written examination papers, in which a 
knowledge of the subject must be shown, by 
illustrations or otherwise, and a mere par- 
roting or memorizing of words and phrases 
will not pass. 

Eight hours a day labor is required ; this 
is the State limit. There is time for study 
after labor hours and in the evening. In 
each cell is a gas-light, and books are fur- 
nished when needed. ‘The schools are in 
the evening. They are taught, for the most 
part, by able men outside the institution, 
who have some compensation; but some 
classes are conducted by inmates. The 
education runs from the rudiments—read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic—up through 
grammar, higher and geo- 
graphy, to history, specially American and 
English history, politics, English literature, 
such knowledge of law and the government 
of society as is necessary to make one an 
intelligent citizen, and political economy. 
None of these things are superficially taught ; 
they are drilled in and in. ‘The course in 
English literature, for example, is as thor- 
ough as in any school, and men are study- 
ing their Shakespeare and Chaucer and 
other masters with keen diligence and relish. 
But the end of education kept in view, in 
history, elementary law and morals, political 
economy, etc., is the fitting of the student 
to play his part well as a citizen, and to be 
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an orderly member of society. It is also 
intended to broaden his view of life and his 
interest in it as an orderly process, and to 
discipline his perverted faculties. The first 
attempt is to awaken the convict’s mind, to 
arouse an interest in himself and his welfare. 
This is often very difficult. These are not 
normal minds or dispositions. By inheri 
tance or bad practices their natures 
warped. Most of them have neither the 
knowledge nor the will to do right. It is 
a mistake to suppose that criminals are 
naturally bright. ‘The moral failure has af- 
fected the intellect in most f they 
are bright, it is usually in a narrow line, the 
development of a ferret-like cunning and 
smartness. They lack intellectual breadth as 
they do moral stability. They are uncertain 
in all their operations; cannot long hold 
steadily one course; are continually falling 
and going to pieces. They are, in short, 
in an abnormal condition, and any real 
growth or reformation must be radical, built 
up from the foundations. The skill of the 
superintendent is shown in awakening the 
interest, in arousing hope and ambition, 
and creating a moral steadiness of will. 

The great incentive, of course, at first is 
the man’s desire to regain his liberty. But 
there are reserve forces. If a man is incor- 
rigible and a hopeless case, the superin- 
tendent may transfer him to a State-prison 
He may degrade him in rank, cut off his 
privileges, put him in solitary confinement, 
or punish him physically by a little judicious 
‘‘strapping”’ or ‘‘spanking.’’ Punishment 
is never inflicted except by the superin- 
tendent himself, never in any passion, and 
it almost always gives the man the little 
start he needed in good conduct. It is so 
managed that the man owns this himself, is 
not brutalized or humiliated by it, and 
rarely (never so far as I have heard) cher 
ishes any resentment on account of it. It 
seems to be the little reserve of physical 
force behind the moral that is needed in all 
good government. I should say that it isa 
good deal more effectual than the traditional 
flogging by which English school-boys had 
the Latin and Greek grammars driven into 
them. 

This great industrial and educational es- 
tablishment contains now a little over six 
hundred prisoners. On Sunday they all 
assemble in the chapel in the afternoon and 
evening for religious exercises ; singing— 
very good choir of a hundred voices, ste 
some good soloists; generally a sermon in 
the afternoon, and either a sermon or lec- 
ture in the evening by volunteer clergymen, 
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the best that can be induced to come. 
Sometimes there is a lecture or extemporary 
talk or reading, in place of the sermon. 
For special occasions the choir practices 
some set piece; for Christmas one of the 
prisoners had composed a very pretty carol, 
which they were practicing. Sunday morn- 
ing the casuistry or practical morality class 
meets in the chapel. This numbers about 
two hundred, and is selected from all grades 
according to intellectual brightness and 
attainments. It is for the discussion of 
questions relating to morals and the con- 
duct life. The men all take notes, for 
they must pass a written examination on 
what they hear. The conductor reads or lec- 
tures, and free but orderly discussion takes 
place. The first Sunday the writer was 
present, they were concluding the reading 
of Socrates. Each man had a printed sylla- 
bus of the morning’s reading, with ques- 
tions appended. The next Sunday would 
be a review preparatory to ex xamination. 
Each man took notes as the reading went 
Questions were asked and opinions 
given, the interlocutor raising his hand and 
rising when recognized by the lecturer. 
Such absorbed attention I have seldom seen 
in a class-room. ‘They are obliged to be 
alert. .These men are not merely going 
through a process of training to please their 
relatives or to gratify their own tastes; they 
are put ting all their energies into the busi- 
ness in hand to win marks to get out of 
And this is true in all the classes, 
was compulsory education so com. 
applied. But it must be confessed, 
that the class had got thoroughly 
interested in the subject. The expression 
of their was that of aroused intelli- 
gence. Nothing seemed lost on the majority 
of them ; the finest points made by Socrates, 
his searching moral distinctions, his humor, 
you could see were taken instantly, by the 
expression of their faces. The discussions 
and the essays in this class show a most re- 
markable grasp, subtlety, penetration, and 
power of drawing fine moral distinctions ; 
and the vigor and fitness of the language in 
which they are couched are not the least 
notable part of the display. The previous 
Sunday there had been a lively discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Is Honesty the best Policy ?’’ 
The study of the morality of Socrates led 
the class naturally, and by their request, to 
a study of the morality of Jesus and the 
New ‘Testament, though not at all as a re- 
ligious inquiry ; and thus a result was reached 
in moral investigation that a clergyman, be- 
ginning at the other end, probably never 
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could have brought this mixed and abnormal 
class to attempt willingly. For these men 
are not only criminals, warped and preju- 
diced against any religious teaching, but 
they are of all sects by inheritance, per- 


haps half the number Catholics, and fifly of 


them Hebrews. Among men that have 
abandoned all practice of religion it would 
be perfectly easy to stir up a bitter theo- 
logical feeling. The lecture on the second 
Sunday I was present was introductory on 
the development of religions, preparatory to 
such a study of the New Testament morality 
as had been given to that of Socrates. Be- 
fore I quit this Sunday audience, I ought to 
say that, when the six hundred are assem- 
bled, it is one of the most alert and quickly 
responsive I have ever seen. 

The education of the institution is in- 
tended to be industrial as well as scholastic. 
A few of those best fitted for it are taught 
telegraphy, and others stenography. Les- 
sons in drawing and design are given; and 
I saw some very creditable designs for tiles 
and mantel-pieces, done by the pupils. 
Teaching specific industries is to be carried 
out more generally in future, the object 
being to fit the discharged to earn a living 
honestly, as carpenters, workers in metals, 
etc. The class in carpentry was very suc- 
cessful. 

This Reformatory is a busy place ; it has 
the aspect, as I said, of a great industrial 
and educational establishment. What first 
impresses one accustomed to visit prisons is 
the aroused physical life. The old convict 
heaviness and hopeless inertness of flesh are 
gone—gone with the depressing hang-dog 
look. The men work, move about, run up 
and down stairs, with alertness and vigor, 
and apparent enjoyment of motion. We 


see here the well-known criminal type of 


head, but the expression of face is altogether 
changed ; stupidity and hopelessness have 
given place to intelligence and ambition. 
The change is astonishing. New life has 
been awakened all through the mass; and 
the mental and physical activity, first aroused 
by the desire to get out, has now in a large 
number of the prisoners passed into a de- 
sire to know something and to be somebody. 

I was at first surprised to learn that men 
do not like to be sent to this institution ; 
many of them, perhaps most of them, would 
prefer to go toa regular State-prison. Their 
whole nature revolts against the.idea of dis- 
cipline, of study, of reform. They like 
crime and an irregular life, and they hate 
any influences to turn them away fronr it. 
They hate the notion of behaving, as some 
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boys out of prison hate moral restraint and 
religious instruction. They resent the press- 
ure as long as they can; and some of them, 
of course, never do surrender, and go out 
unregenerate. It is admitted that a certain 
percentage of criminals here are incorrigible. 
It is believed, however, that this percentage 
could be greatly reduced by universal in- 
determinate sentences, giving a longer time 
to work on obdurate natures. 

The Reformatory has been in operation 
eight years. The morale in it has been 
gradually changing for the better. At first 
the heroes (as in other prisons) were the 
biggest, sharpest, most successful rogues. 
The standard has changed. These men are 
no longer looked upto. There is consid- 
erable esprit de corps of good conduct and 
progress, and goodness and intellect are re- 
spected. There is a strong moral influence 
among the inmates themselves in favor of 
good order and good conduct. I believe 
that the superintendent is almost universally 
regarded with affection. When I went the 
rounds with him, all the faces lighted up at 
his approach ; he knew every one; he spoke 
to this and that one some word of encour- 
agement, or appreciation, or warning, all in 
the utmost good nature and kindness; and 
they preferred any request they had to make 
frankly, but most respectfully. They are 
encouraged in this frankness of communi- 
cation. Every day, after work hours, the 
superintendent receives privately any one 
that wants to see him, to complain of trear- 
ment, to ask advice, to state his difficultie: 
with his study or his work, or to get sym- 
pathy; and he summons the delinquents 
that need warning or correction. This 
openness of communication, with the tact 
that makes use of it, is one secret of Mr. 
Brockway’s power and success. He plays 
upon these six hundred natures individually, 
as a pianist manipulates his keys. They 
have absolute confidence in his justice. He 
never remembers an offense if it is repented 
of and abandoned. There are no yesterdays 
in the institution; only to-days and to- 
morrows. In every case the man is judged 
and classed, not by what he has done, but 
by what he does and will do. ‘There is no 
element of revenge in the treatment. 

I cannot here give all the details of this 
treatment; but, as an illustration of the 
minuteness of it, I may say that there are 
three sorts of adverse reports: a neglect re- 
port, on pink paper; a dereliction report, 
on yellow paper; and an offense report, on 
brown paper. ‘These are offsets to the con- 
duct report, in which the credits are earned. 
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The neglect report notices the least things, 
in orderly conduct—arms not folded, bed 
not properly made, coat not buttoned, neck- 
tie not properly tied, shoes not polished, 
not being at door of cell for count, and so 
on, for some thirty particulars—like the 
discipline at West Point. The man may 
have in a month five ‘‘neglects’’ and be ex- 
cused ; six cancel a credit mark. Of the 
dereliction reports, only two are allowed 
per month; three cancel a credit. On the 
brown blanks offenses of a more serious 
nature are reported ; one report may can¢ e] 
a credit, or degrade in rank, or call for 
other punishment. Each day the men re- 
ceive copies of the reports filed against them. 
The pink notices are signals of ‘‘ danger.”’ 
Thus, daily, the men know which way they 
are going. 

A noticeable thing in the treatment here, 
which distinguishes it from most institutional 
life that I have seen, is the cultivation of the 
habit of self-reliance. The responsibility is 
upon each man to ‘‘ work out his own sal- 
vation,’’ as we say. ‘The vice of ordinary 
institutional life is the destruction of self- 
help and self-care. And even here the man’s 
wants are provided for, whatever he does. 
He is under no anxiety about food and 
clothes, as free men are. It is proposed to 
perfect the system here by making a man 
dependent for what he gets upon what he 
earns. That is, he will receive such food in 
the institution as he can pay for by his earn- 
ings. I merely state the principle, without 
going into details. The object is to teach 
the man how to spend his money as well as 
how to earn it, so that he shall learn thrift 
and how to care for himself. 

I was much struck with the excellent, it 
is not too much to say courteous, behavior 
of the men of the first grade, seated in small 
groups at dinner. ‘The tables had white 
table-cloths. One of the number carved ; 
they helped one another politely; they 
talked quietly and freely. Good manners 
and courtesy prevailed. It was roast-beef 
day ; and I remarked that the fare was good. 
** Yes,’’ said Mr. Brockway, ‘‘I am inclined 
to improve in the dietary—plenty that is 
good, and variety. I find that I get better 
results in study, work, and behavior, if | 
feed better.’’ We certainly expect better 
results in stock-raising and training if we 
feed well. I give the diet one day in the first 
grade. Breakfast: corned beef hash, white 
bread, coffeeand sugar. Dinner: soup, roast 
beef and gravy, string beans, white bread, 
coffee and sugar. Supper: dried apples, 
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I noticed many interesting things in the 
Reformatory, but I have space only to set 
down one or two curious psychological 
observations. ‘There seems to prevail a kind 
of intellectual honesty, especially in the 
practical morality class. This is due partly 
to the fact that these men have no past to 
bind them—have no fear of expressing their 
opinions, as men and women in society are 
apt to have—and partly to the fact that they 
are encouraged to a frank expression. They 
are in no danger of losing caste by an opin- 
ion, and they seem to enjoy saying abso- 
lutely what they think on all moral ques- 
tions that arise. I am quite sure that for 
various reasons, some creditable and some 
otherwise, the tendency here is to intellectual 
honesty. I asked the superintendent what 
relation this had to moral honesty ; whether 
men cultivating this attitude as to abstract 
questions would be less likely to lie; and he 
promised to institute some inquiries on this 
point. 

Another question was this: What is the 
relation of intellectual ability, as shown by 
the position in the school classes, to standing 
as shown by the grades? In other words, 
what is the relation of mental activity and 
progress to conduct? This is one of the 
most important inquiries in regard to a re- 
formatory, for the charge is constantly made 
that education only sharpens criminals, and 
does not help conduct. The reply is in the 
following table, which is to me most inter- 
esting and encouraging: 

ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL POPULATION, BY GRADES. 


NO. OF MEN IN 
CLASS 
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I was led to make this inquiry because I 
saw in the morality class men of all grades. 
In this table it will be noticed that in the 
highest class, A, the percentage of the first- 
grade men is 59.3, of the second grade, 36, 
of the third grade, only 4.7. As we pass 
down in the school classes, the proportions 
keep changing until we reach the lowest 
primary, in which there is only a percentage 
of 9.4 in the first grade, but 62.3 in the 
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second grade, and 28.3 in the third 
grade. ‘The first grade numbers now about 
two hundred, and of course contains all 
the men on the high road to be paroled. 
The middle grade is most numerous, for all 
are placed there on entering, and men are 
constantly passing through it, up or down. 
The third grade is the smallest. 

The large clerical labor is done by the 
inmates. They set the type and run the 
hand-press that is kept busy printing the 
daily reports, the syllabuses for school, etc. 
The institution publishes also a weekly news- 
paper, distributed Sunday morning, called 
‘‘The Summary.’’ It is a small neat sheet 
of two leaves. A prisoner makes for it a 
complete condensed summary of the news of 
the week, excluding all scandal and reports 
of crime. It contains, besides, local prison 
news, often letters or extracts from letters 
of released and paroled men (‘‘ graduates’), 
perhaps a little fun, and brief editorials by 
the superintendent, who is the editor. It is 
about the only thoroughly clean family 
newspaper I know; certainly, there are few 
journals published outside that are fit to cir- 
culate inside this prison. It needs a good 
world to stand some of our newspapers ; a 
prison can not. 

In this simple presentation of what I saw 
at Elmira lies the answer to the question, 
whether we can probably better our present 
treatment of criminals. It remains to add 
the statistical results of eight years of experi- 
ment. I should say, inferentially, that no 
matter what a man’s motive may be in sub- 





mitting to the hard threefold discipline of | 


this institution, with whatever hypocrisy he 
might behave well, study hard, and work 
industriously, some years of such discipline 
must affect his character, and affect it radi- 
cally ; in many cases working a regeneration 
of his whole moral nature and purpose in 
life. I do not see how he can be in the 
habit of well-doing in these three ways for a 
long time and not be radically changed. In 
fact, the reports show that eighty per cent. 
of the men going out from here are reformed. 
That is to say, they do not again fall under 
the law; it is not supposed that they be- 
come saints, but they are fairly law-abiding, 
do not commit felonies; as somebody wit- 
tily said, the object of the institution is to 
teach men to steal legally. The men are 
closely watched for six months after they go 
out, and a general run is kept of many after- 
ward. Some, of course, are discharged be- 
cause they have served the maximum time, 
not because they are fit to go. In many 
cases, where a man would probably prefer 
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an honest life, he is so morally debilitated 
by inheritance and indulgence, that it takes 
a long time to build up in him enough moral 
stamina to carry him along safely in life; 
and the time of detention is often too short. 
This result—eighty per cent. put in a better 
way—is astonishing, when we remember 
that of those ordinarily discharged from 
State-prisons, sixty per cent. have to be 
caught and imprisoned again. Certainly 
that is not a paying thing for the State. 

As to economy, I notice by the reports 
that the Elmira Reformatory does not pay. 
Its inmates earn by labor from $60,000 to 
$75,000 a year, but the State has to appro- 
priate annually about $30,000 to carry it on. 
It is money well spent; for it would cost 
the State in cash a good deal more than 
$30,000 a year to catch, try, and send to 
prison those who would repeat felonies on 
being discharged, if these men followed the 
State prison rule. And this does not take 
into account the depredations they would 
commit, the injury to individuals, their bad 
moral influence, nor the cost of police to 
catch them. 

With such results, the Elmira Reforma- 
tory is worthy of the most thoughtful atten- 
tion of tax-payers, as well as of sociologists. 

North American Review. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 
BY LUCY M. HALL, M. D. 

N eminent French writer has said, 
A ‘When you educate a boy, you perhaps 
educate a man; but, when you educate a 
girl, you are laying the foundation for the 
education of a family.’’ He might have 
added that to this end the physical training 
was of equal importance with the mental. 

In these days the subject of the physical 
training of young men is occupying much 
attention, and the discussions are broad and 
full of interest. The fault is, that the needs 
of both sexes in this respect are not equally 
considered. 

An erect figure, an organism in which the 
process of life may go on without the cease- 
less discord of functions at war with each 
other because of abnormal relations—in 
short, the added advantages which a fine 
physical adjustment gives to its possessor— 
are as necessary to one sex as to the other, 
and for the same reasons. 

If physical education and consequent im- 
provement are things to be desired, it is not 
that a number of individuals as a result of 
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this training shall be able to perform certain 
feats of strength or agility, but in its broad- 
est sense it is for the improvement of the 
race, and the race cannot materially advance 
physically, intellectually, or morally, unless 
the two factors which constitute the race 
share equally in whatever tends to its greater 
perfection. Therefore, if in consequence of 
proper physical training men can do more 
work, live longer, and transmit to their off- 
spring a share of this improved condition, 
women also should be so trained that they 
can do more work, live longer, and contri- 
bute to the higher possibilities of their off- 
spring, by supplementing instead of thwart- 
ing the promise which has been presup- 
posed in the higher development of the 
male parent. 

The question of the varieties and degree 
of exercise adapted to young women, and 
the many theories unsupported by observa- 
tion which have been advanced, have done 
much to discourage the efforts and hinder 
the progress of those who have been hon- 
estly endeavoring to establish a reform from 
which definite results might be determined. 
The growing recognition of the necessity 
for thorough work in this direction is the 
lever which must in time remove all obsta- 
cles that have thus far stood in our way. 

Professor E. A. Sargent, M. D., of Har- 
vard College, a gentleman who has much 
practical experience in these matters, writes 
with regard to his observations in many of 
our female colleges and seminaries: ‘‘ They 
all feel the demand for,improvement in this 
direction, but for the most part their efforts 
are lame and impotent.’’ He does not at- 
tribute this to lack of ability to come up 
to the required standards, but says that a 
need of encouragement and of suitable equip- 
ments exists. 

Although I have been refused any statisti- 
cal information, upon the plea that it was too 
early to make a summary of results, | know 
that in a few of the colleges for women the 
work of the drill-room is done with precis- 
ion, and, what is better, enthusiasm. The 
late physician of one of these writes: ‘‘I am 
inclined to regard properly-conducted gym- 
nastic exercises as decidedly beneficial to 
female students. There has been in some 
instances less headache, in others marked 
improvement where various disturbances to 
health had existed. I look for benefit to all 
students who practice regularly and faith- 
fully. It strengthens more sets of muscles 
than walking or rowing; the latter takes 
them into the open air! They need both, 
in order to do the best work.’’ 
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A lady, lately connected with a famous 
English college, writes that gymnastic exer- 
cises were employed, but were not so popular 
as walking, horseback-riding, and tennis. 
She adds: ‘‘ Walks of fifteen or twenty 
miles were not so unusual as to excite 
remark,’’ and mentions two friends who 
‘*did’’ thirty miles in a day without fatigue. 
‘« Indeed, one of them spent the entire even- 
ing afterward in dancing.’’ 

These facts certainly indicate that women 
are not by nature lacking in physical re 
sources. The question then arises, What 
are the best methods of developing these re- 
sources? 

It is a well-known fact that in women the 
vital grasp—tenacity of life, if we may so 
term it—is stronger than it is in man. This 
is perhaps a necessary provision, because of 
the added fact that through the physiological 
processes of her being she is exposed to 
greater perils than are her stronger brothers. 
The existence of these conditions also 
renders her more liable to injury from any 
sudden and severe muscular strain, against 
which the system has not been fortified by 
previous training. 

Some one has said that, in order to im- 
prove the health of the present generation, 
it would be necessary to correct the hygiene 
of our grandmothers! It is to be regretted 
that we cannot begin thus early; but we can 
improve the grandmothers of the future by 
beginning with the young girls of to-day, 
and, through a sustained and systematic 
course of culture, help them to reach matur- 
ity with a physical endowment which will 
enable them more successfully to take their 
part in the battle of life. I would therefore 
say, begin the training early; where this is 
not possible, begin carefully. 

Regulated gymnastic exercise is only one 
means of physical culture; modes of dress, 
out-of-door exercise, bathing, sleeping, the 
plays of young children, all are of equal im- 
portance. 

If the little girl is to be reared with a 
view to perfect physical development, she 
should be dressed in as substantial clothing 
as her brother, and all trimmings and ac- 
cessories necessitating extra care and stimu- 
lating a tendency to self-consciousness and 
the impression of sex should be avoided. If 
the boy is provided with a bicycle, the: girl 
and so with all 
inducements by which he is stimulated to 
seek recreation in the open air—she should 
share them. 

If, from the exuberance of health and vi- 


| tality which this course engenders, the girl 
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should chance to make as much noise as the 
boy, she should not be checked and re- 
pressed, while he is sent out-of-doors to have 
his frolic out. Above all, should the follow- 
ing of that routine custom in the education 
of girls, piano practice, be avoided.. The 
piano is the family vampire, which has sapped 
the vitality of thousands of young girls 
by keeping them from the healthful recrea- 
tion and exercise which they so much need. 

As the girl approaches womanhood, let it 
be remembered that the need of healthful 
mental work is never greater than now. 
Muscle and nerve and intellect do not de- 
velop and grow strong upon sensational liter- 
ture and fancy-work, and this is why girls at 
this age often grow morbid, sentimental, 
and self-conscious. ‘Those instincts which 
should be kept in abeyance are stimulated 
into activity, and nervous, hysterical, or 
chlorotic conditions result. 

Where the mind has been healthily di- 
rected, the system fortified by unstinted out- 
of-door recreation, and the muscles trained to 
endure prolonged effort without fatigue, the 
above conditions will be looked for in vain. 

Walking, running, horseback-riding, tri- 
cycle-riding, lawn tennis, swimming, row- 
ing, skating, bowling, hand-ball, and gen- 
eral gymnastics, are the exercises best adapted 
to girls, and, for that matter, to any persons 
who wish a healthful and well-balanced rather 
than an abnormal physical development. 

(The harmful and disfiguring accidents 
which often result from the rougher games 
practiced by young men, as well as the 
graver injuries which are the direct result of 
heavy lifting or a sudden severe strain upon 
certain sets of muscles, are matters to be 
deprecated, not emulated, and perfect physi- 
cal training does not require such sacrifices. ) 

Where the girl has been allowed to grow 
to early womanhood neglectful of the re- 
quirements for proper physical culture, the 
question of what she may then undertake is 
a more serious one. If she be in college, 
the college physician should ascertain if 
there are any organic defects, and, if any 
exist, regulate her exercise in accordance 
with the requirements of the case. In nearly 
all cases, if the work is begun carefully, in- 
creased gradually, and sustained systemati- 
cally, the best results will follow. 

Let the girl be properly reared, and it will 
be found that Nature has imposed no obsta- 
cles against the attainment of the most 
healthful and highest physical standards 
which are commensurate with the normal 
development of the system. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
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NEWSPAPER‘ IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 
SOME OBJECTIONS URGED. 


JE notice in our educational exchanges, 
\ | occasionally, articles advocating the 
use of the newspapers in the school-room 
as supplemental reading for the pupils. 
There are two sides to the question. It is 
very well for the young to learn early to 
take an interest in current events, and to lay 
the foundations for a broad intelligence. 
Good papers, like good books, should be of 
the right kind, well written, adapted to the 
capacity of the reader, and, above all, of 
pure taste and healthful morality. Many 
daily newspapers are not adapted for school 
use for the following reasons: 

1st. The editorials are beyond the under- 
standing of the young student. 2d. There 
is no sound mental food in much of the 
reading matter. 3d. There is, too often, 
much that is objectionable in them; much 
that might prove positively detrimental to 
the character and education of the young. 

Too many newspapers cater to a depraved 
taste, and to the lower instincts of their 
readers. Glance the eye over the average 
newspaper of the day. There are graphic 
descriptions of murder, theft, burglary and 
the like. These are worked up with great 
elaboration of detail, and with an evident 
desire to excite the emotions of the reader. 
Whole columns are devoted to a brutal prize 
fight between the noted champions of the 
ring, who pound, hammer and mutilate eaeh 
other after the true artistic style. That is 
not good reading for a school-boy. 

Some blaspheming infidel mixes his 
rhetoric and profanity for the gratification 
of his followers in an obscure theatre, and 
has sufficient influence to secure the publica- 
tion of his foul words in a leading journal, 
and forthwith it travels over the country, 
doing all the harm it can, and scattering the 
seeds of its vicious teachings in all the high- 
ways and byways. We do not want school- 
children brought within a thousand miles of 
such reading, no matter what may be the 
name of the newspaper which lends itself to 
such teachings. 

We are not underrating the benefits which 
flow from a newspaper of the right kind— 
weighty in intelligence and pure in morals— 
but we do object to placing in the hands of 
our children anything which would be likely 
to corrupt their tastes or to lead them 
astray ; and we have, seen many an article 
in a leading daily newspaper which was not 
fit reading for the school-room. We donot 
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sit in judgment upon the management of 
such papers. It is to them a matter of busi- 
ness, and so long as they have readers who 
enjoy such articles they will probably be 
published. 

It is another and a very different question 
when it is proposed to make use of the daily 
newspapers as a reading lesson for our school 
children. Zhen, we are free to say, put in 
the hands of the young people any book, or 
newspaper if you like, which will give them 
models of good style, and wholesome 
thought, but be sure that they read what is 
improving. Louisiana Ed. Journal 
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QUINCY METHODS ILLUSTRATED.* 


MISS PATRIDGE’S NEW BOOK, 


piney in public schoel work in 
|\ America has ever attracted wider atten- 
tion, aroused a deeper interest, or given 
educational thought, as well as the cause of 
popular education, a stronger impulse, than 
the ‘‘Quincy Experiment.’’ In 1875 Col. 
F. W. Parker was elected Superintendent of 
schools of the town of Quincy, a suburb of 
Boston, in the language of Miss Patridge 
‘only known before as the home of the 
Adamses, the Quincys, and for the produc- 
tion of a superior kind of granite.”’ 

At the close of Col. Parker’s five years’ 
service as superintendent, this town had 
risen to fame ‘‘solely through its schools.’’ 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who was a 
member of the school board, said in his 
paper on ‘‘ The New Departure in the Com- 
mon School of Quincy :”’ 

The revolution was all-pervading. Nothing 
escaped its influence; it began with the alpha 
bet, and extended into the latest effort of the 
grammar-school course. Out of five hundred 
grammar-school children, taken promiscuously 
from all the schools, no less than four hundred 
showed results which were excellent or satisfac- 
tory, while its advantages are questioned by 
none, least of all by teachers and parents 
The quality of the instruction given has been 
immeasurably improved. 

This report of Mr. Adams aroused an 
interest in the ‘‘Experiment’’ that drew 
thousands of visitors to the schools, among 
whom was the author of this volume. She 


* This appreciative notice of the new book by 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, is sent us by a gentleman 
who is widely known, in Pennsylvania, as a fine 
scholar and a diligent student and teacher of the best 
that is new or old in the Wide field of the educational 
work. We are pleased to find his estimate of the 
book coincide with our own.—EbD. 


[ JUNE, 


had had a thorough professional training in 
a Massachusetts Normal School, wide ex- 
perience as a teacher of teachers in Insti- 
tutes and Normal Schools, and was there- 
fore specially fitted for the task to which 
she soon after devoted herself, viz: to make 
a thorough study of the work, and to pre- 
pare reports and descriptions of lessons illus- 
trating the teaching in different grades, for 
the purpose of presenting them in such form 
that teachers who were unable to visit 
Quincy might nevertheless be able to see 
its schools at their best—in a word, to be 
‘*eyes’’ to all who might wish to see. 

In 1881 Miss Patridge attended Col. 
Parker’s lectures on Didactics at the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
where she took notes, afterwards published 
under the title ‘* Notes of Talks on Teach- 
ing,’’ which has had a wide sale. In these 
‘‘Notes’’ the principles underlying the 
Quincy work are given in brief and compact 
form, yet clear and readable. 

‘The Quincy Methods Illustrated’’ is a 
companion volume to this, and is intended 
to illustrate somewhat in detail the practi- 
cal application of these principles in differ- 
ent grades of school work. It is pre-emi- 
nently a book on methods, and illustrates 
the work of the first four years of school, 
properly devoting a very large space to the 
description of the primary work of the first 
two years. 

Miss Patridge has done her work in a way 
that distinguishes the book from all others 
that give ‘* model fessons.’’ In such books 
as have hitherto appeared, the children are, 
for the most part, represented as giving the 
correct answer to all questions, and usually 
expressing themselves in the best language. 
This every teacher feels to be untrue to na- 
ture, and it therefore makes such lessons of 
little practical value. What teachers espe- 
cially need is, to know how to deal with diffi- 
culties promptly as they arise, whether in 
the way of correcting errors, or dealing with 
cases of discipline. This need Miss Patridge 
seems to have had in mind all the while in the 
preparation of her book, and she has met 
it admirably. She frequently reports the 
mistakes of pupils, as well as cases of diso- 
bedience, for the purpose of illustrating the 
manner in which they were dealt with by 
the teacher. 

But the chief characteristic of the book, 
as distinguished from other similar books, 
is the graphic manner in which the lessons 
are described. One cannot help seeing 


both teachers and pupils at work as he reads, 
and this with a vividness which, together 
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with the pleasant vein of humor manifest 
in almost every chapter makes this decidedly 
the most readable book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. And we speak from the standpoint 
of a not very limited acquaintance with the 
literature of the profession. 

These lessons, it seems to us, should be 
called ‘‘ Pen Portraits’’ rather than ‘‘ Pen 
Photographs,’’ as they are not a mere repro- 
duction with slavish accuracy of the col- 
loguy between teacher and pupils, without 
regard to what is essential or unessential, 
but Miss Patridge has reproduced with the 
hand of an artist the real spirit of the work 
she describes, and has drawn the picture 
with delicate light and shade, so that the 
reader cannot fail to see the motive and the 
principles underlying the work. Not only 


the discrimination shown in the selection of | 


the material, but the whole structure of the 
book bears evidence of a strong grasp upon 
psychological principles, and the various 
lessons are so described that underneath 
them appears to the thinking reader at the 
same time a valuable lesson in applied psy- 
chology. 

To remove all possible temptation, on the 
part of teachers, to use these lessons as 
models to be slavishly copied, the author 
has prefaced each lesson with a brief state- 
ment of its motives, its plan, and the prepara- 
tion made for it respectively by teacher and 
pupils, and has appended at the close, remarks 
and comments calling the attention of the 
reader to points that he or she might other- 
wise fail to notice. In addition to this, every 
section, except the first two, opens with a 
preliminary chapter presenting a brief and 
clear statement of the principles upon which 
the lessons given are based, and showing 
their connection in natural sequence with 
what precedes. 


Not among the least interesting features‘of | 


the book are fifteen pages scattered through 
the different chapters giving fac-similes of 
pupils’ work in drawing, color, concrete 
number-work and clay-modelling. 

The book will be of historical signifi- 
cance also, as there is no other extensive 
record of the actual work of the schools 
of Quincy. Besides this, it shows the 
‘Quincy Work”’ in a better and truer 
light than it has ever been shown before. 
Like her ‘‘ Notes of Talks on Teaching,’’ 
published two years ago, it will go far to- 
ward making friends for the ‘‘new depar- 
ture,’’ of those whose imperfect knowl- 
edge of it has led them to oppose it, and 
will greatly widen the influence of such as 
are recognized leaders in the reform. 
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Miss Patridge has thus rendered most 
valuable service not only to practical teach- 
ers of all grades, but also to those whose 
work it is to direct educational thought, 
and lead it, it may be, into new and better 
channels. In this book—which is, thus far, 
the best outcome of her useful life,—she has 
shown eminent fitness for a linewf descrip- 
tive work that needs to be done in the in- 
terest of the schools. It is to be hoped that 
others of equal value may follow from the 
same facile pen. 


>_> 


UNIVERSAL FREE EDUCATION. 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 

“DUCATION cannot confer every bene- 
E fit upon a nation, but it can confer in- 
calculable good. Neither population nor 
products, money nor machinery, bullets nor 
ballots, will secure lasting prosperity to any 
people. Nor will all these together secure 
it, unless they become the agents of general 
intelligence and sound morality. ‘True edu- 
cation has never disappointed the expecta- 
tions of individual, community, or state. It 
has always helped man in proportion to 
his faithfulness in seeking its good offices. 
The more general the diffusion of knowledge 
among the multitude, and the higher the 
popular standard of education, the better in 
every way will be the condition of man, 
whether in private or public life. Vast ma- 
terial resources, unless controlled by intel- 
lectual and moral influences, are as systems 
of worlds destitute of the attraction of grav- 
itation. Education is not everything; yet 
without it a nation is nothing. 

They who put their trust in legislation as 
a sure means of maintaining good and pre- 
venting bad, are no wiser than they who 
have implicit faith in the saving power of 
wealth and enterprise. Solon, when asked 
if he had given the Athenians the des¢ laws, 
replied: ‘* Yes; the best the Athenians are 
capable of receiving.’’ In a republic the 
citizens fashion the government more than 
the government fashions the citizens. They 
are their own Solons, and dictate laws for 
themselves. But they cannot devise laws 
above their own capacity, nor will they obey 
such laws. Constitutions and _ statutes, 
banks and railroads, farms and warehouses, 
reflect the spirit and character of the men 
who make and manage them. Acts of Con- 
gress and decisions of courts are only marks 
upon the barometer scale of Popular Opin- 
ion, and serve to indicate the state of the 
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intellectual and moral atmosphere. It is 


vain to expect wisdom and purity to rule at | 


the capitol unless wisdom and purity dwell 
at our firesides. Party corruption rages 
among the ignorant and vicious, as cholera 
infects the weak and debauched. Only edu- 
cation can depose spurious office-holders 
and amend evil measures. Intelligence de- 


sires excellent rule—petitions for reform of 


abuses—is a good law unto itself when 
thrown upon its own option. Ignorance 
hates all rule—demands license—demands 
anarchy—gravitates to barbarism. No states- 
manship can save an ignorant people from 
ruin. Exclaims the historian Michelet: 
‘* What .is the first part of politics? Educa- 
tion. Andthesecond? Education. And 
the third? Education.”’ 

There are multitudes of wholly uneducated 
men and women all over the land. They 
weaken society, as rotten threads impair the 
fabric in which they are woven. And there 
are other multitudes so poorly and superfi- 
cially educated that it requires a remarkable 
effort of imagination to regard them as capa- 
ble of intelligent self-government. This na- 
tion, notwithstanding its boasted educational 
facilities, permits the existence of an im- 
mense class of foreigners, native whites, and 
negroes, who can neither read nor write, not 
to speak of that yet larger class of persons 
who, though they read and write, are far 
from being able to think rationally or act 
virtuously. These classes are hostile to good 
institutions, whether they know it or not, 
whether they wish to be so or not. We 
must lift them up, or they will drag us down. 


* Universal suffrage is a doubtful good, unless 


accompanied by universal education. To 
extend the right of voting to the ignorant is 
to open new fields to the spoliating hands 
of the demagogues. Would we have the freed- 
man appreciate his privilege? Educate 


him. Would we better the condition of 


woman? Educate her, and she will better 
her condition for herself. Would we save 
the expense of poor-house and prison? We 
must incur the expense of school-houses and 
library. Would we avoid civil war, estab- 
lish business upon a sure basis, abolish the 
evils of caste, repress sensuality, and induce 
men and women to live rational, beneficent 
and happy lives? We must let education 
do its perfect work for high and low, rich 
and poor, male and female, black and white. 

General education is general uplifting. 
Universal education is universal ascendance 
of humanity. The more complete the cul- 
ture, the higher the elevation, Universal 
and complete education is universal and | 


complete elevation—is human perfection on 
earth—is the millennium of enthusiasts 
realized. 

Material resources may fail, banks break, 
and corporations go down ; trade may lan- 
guish, and mechanic invention slumber ; 
blight may fasten upon the grain-fields, and 
drought dwindle the running streams ; the 
army may disband, and the navy lie idle 
upon the barren sea; courts and congress 
tnay dissolve, and the sacred ballot-box 
moulder from disuse; but yon humble school- 
house must not be abandoned nor neglected. 
To sacrifice that were fatal indeed. To stab 
the people’s Free School is to pierce our 
country in the heart—is matricide. 

Intelligence. 
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sey Pap tee oF op r ideal 
loo fair for man to make the real.’ 
}:* EN before the session had fairly begun 

4 Agnes found herself absorbed in the study 
of the different children, none of whom re- 
sembled the one described by the melancholy 
Jacques, “creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school.” They rushed chattering into the 
school-house as if glad to get to it, and anxious 
to see who should enter first. At least a dozen 
of them brought floral contributions to the 
teacher's desk—from a handful of daisies or 
dandelions plucked from the wayside, to choice 
blossoms from the owner's well-kept garden. 
It was no small amusement to Agnes to hear 
Sharley’s expressions of thanks to the small 
and enthusiastic givers, and watch the ingenious 
way in which she displayed each gift upon her 
her desk to the best advantage. Bob Gridley’s 
contribution that particular morning consisted 
of an enormous bunch of poppies, suggestive, 
in color and size, of the warmth and extent of 
his devotion. 

Agnes was startled by the sudden stillness 
which fell upon the noisy group at the touch of 
the teacher's bell. In some inexplicable man- 
ner each pupil seemed to subside into his al- 
lotted seat in a way which instantly produced 
order out of chaos. A moment before she 
would have said that such a speedy change 
could not possibly have been brought about by 
anything less than a comprehensive stroke of 
paralysis. 

“This morning,’ Sharley began without any 
formal opening of the school or introduction of 
her subject, ‘1 counted fifteen rows on the lar- 
gest spider web [ found on my way to school.” 

There was an involuntary and quickly sup- 
pressed ‘‘Whew!” from one of the pupils, and 
several hands were quickly raised. 

‘‘Neddie Thomas,” Sharley called out, se- 
| lecting first the smallest boy among them. 

‘I only found eleven,” he replied. 
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“ And I nine,”’ announced another, respond- 
ing to Sharley’s nod. 

“T only found five,” the third pupil, a girl, 
responded ruefully ; ‘1 didn’t see any big webs 
anywhere.” 

“Fifteen, eleven, nine, five,’’ Sharley re- 
peated. ‘‘ Now, who can tell me whether the 
rows on spiders’ webs are always in uneven 
numbers or not ?”’ 

Every hand that had been raised was down 
again. More than one face assumed a thought- 
ful look. 

‘We know that the rows of kernels on an ear 
of corn are always even,” Sharley pursued. 
‘‘Some of you hunted a week, you know, to find 
one with an odd row. Tommy Stone was to tell 
us this morning all he could learn about spiders. 
Now, Tommy,” 

Tommy, quite as ready as his auditors, rose 
and delivered the following: 

‘In some tropical countries the spiders are 
so big that they catch birds, very little ones, as 
well as flies and things. Some spiders have six 
eyes, some have two, but most all spiders have 
more’n two, They put their eggs in a cocoon, 
and sometimes almost two thousand eggs have 
been found in just one of them. Sometimes 
spiders fight and tear off each others’ limbs. 
Spiders’ webs are very nice for making the 
blood stop when you've cut your finger or any- 
thing.”’ 

“Just think, children,’’ Sharley said, as he 
concluded, ‘‘ what a wonderful piece of work a 
spider's web is, and how patiently he repairs it 
when the wind breaks it or some one brushes it 
aside. It takes us only a second to destroy 
what the spider has labored over for hours ; and 
I suppose he feels discouraged when he sees it 
—as we should if some one rubbed out a whole 
slate full of sums we had spent half a day over.” 

Sharley, as she talked, took up the little Bible 
which lay upon the desk, and slowly turned 
over the leaves, beginning to read at the middle 
of the 1ro4th Psalm. 

‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the 
cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted; 

‘Where the birds make their-nests; as for 
the stork, the fir-trees are her house.”’ 

She read only a few verses, a fact which 
caused her hearers to wish, when she ended, 
that she would keep on through just a few more. 

This exercise over, the regular work of the 
day began by the reading lesson of the first 
class, composed of the most advanced pupils in 
the school. A few of them were almost as old 
and quite as large as their teacher. To Agnes’ 
surprise, Sharley gave a newspaper to a very 
tall girl at the head of the class, indicating the 
article she was desired to read. It was a report 
of a trip up the Hudson river made by children 
selected as recipients of that noble charity, 
“The Fresh Air Fund.’ The \aper was passed 
down the class, each reading a paragraph or a 
portion of one, until the article was finished. 
Sharley asked a few questions concerning the 
location, length, and general characteristics of 
the Hudson, then improvised a spelling-lesson 
from the words they had just read. A few sen- 
tences were copied upon the blackboard and 
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used as illustrations of certain points in gram- 
mar and rhetoric. These various matters dis- 
posed of, some of the class were required, while 
others were reciting, to write out an abstract of 
the reading-lesson, the exercise serving for the 
weekly composition. 

Sharley showed a vast amount of ingenuity 
and originality in all the different topics which 
were supposed to form the absorbing interests 
of the district school. Even the matter-of-fact 
multiplication table became less prosaic, though 
quite as profitable, when its concise statements 
were given in the form of a mathematical match, 
each pupil anxious to keep his side standing as 
long as possible, and his interest increasing in 
proportion to the difficulty of the questions. 
Geography and history were made into regular 
games, quite as interesting as that of “ Authors,” 
and conducted somewhat in the same way. 
For the first time in her life Agnes found herself 
realizing that Columbus was as tangible a per- 
son once as Queen Victoria, and the great trees 
of California as real as the stone walls of Dux- 
berry. 

But what surprised her most of all was the 
fact that there seemed so little need of discipline 
of any sort. The most mischievous boys— 
those from whom she expected, judging from 
their faces and general appearance, open riot 
and rebellion—sat with mouth, as well as eyes, 
wide open, as if they absorbed instruction 
through the same channel as they did their 
food. Bob Gridley squirmed and wriggled over 
his slate, with his tongue alternately thrust into 
his cheek and between his teeth, as if the most 
fascinating object in the universe was the copy 
before him, impressing upon his youthful mind 
the great truth, ‘An island is a body of land 
surrounded by water.’’ It was a significant fact 
that his teacher had made sure of his under- 
standing the long word of three syllables before 
she set him to copy it. 

Only one pupil seemed to be out of sorts, and 
indisposed to avail himself of his educational 
privileges. He was an awkward, shambling 
fellow about fourteen years old, with a sinister 
face and shock head of black hair. More than 
once Agnes detected him in sly maneuvers, 
flipping beans across the school-house, rubbing 
out the work upon the slates of his neighbors, 
and disconcerting the little boys and girls by 
hideous faces made at them whenever they 
looked—as by some fatal fascination they often 
did—in his direction. It was plain that Sharley 
also saw all that was going on, though she 
merely protected his victims by changing their 
seats and the like, saying nothing to the defiant 
aggressor. 

When school was dismissed, and the pupils, 
growing again as noisy and frolicsome as before 
the session opened, rushed off in different 
directions, Agnes felt as if she had passed 
through a very novel experience, as well as an 
interesting and exciting one. 

“TI had no idea things went on in this way!’ 
was her first exclamation to Sharley when they 
were left alone. 

The young teacher looked very tired. Her 
face was flushed. She pushed her hair back 
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from her temples and leaned her head on her | sort of disorder. I've had to stop sometimes at 


hands, her elbows on the desk. 

“What sort of an idea did you have?” she 
asked Agnes, smiling at the eager expression on 
her friend's face. It had seldom looked so 
animated during her stay in Duxberry. 

“Well, in the first place, I supposed you had 
all you could possibly do to keep these young- 
sters in any sort of order. Then you have such 
a queer way of teaching—you seem to think a 
blackboard and a piece of chalk of a good deal 
more consequence than their school-books. 
And who ever heard of a newspaper for a read- 
ing lesson !"’ 

Sharley's smile broadened. 

‘“‘What else, Agnes?" she asked. ‘ You 
know I'm a novice in this business, and | 
wasn't in school as long as you were. Criticisms 
are in order, and if you see any way in which—’”’ 

“Oh, it isn't that!’’ Agnes exclaimed quickly, 
anxious not to be misunderstood. ‘| think 
your way is just perfectly splendid, only it’s so 
different from what I expected to see. Half the 
time it didn’t seem one bit like a school. Why 
didn't you read the Bible the first thing this 
morning, instead of beginning with that talk 
about spiders ?” 

Sharley waited a moment before she spoke. 
She seemed to be thinking of many things. 

‘I believe,” she said slowly at last, ‘‘ in letting 
the children feel as free as possible before and 
after school. They made a tremendous noise 
this morning, but, because I did not restrain it 
in the least, were all the more ready to quiet 
down when the bell rang. But, somehow, it 
never seemed to me quite consistent to expect 
them to give instant attention to any sacred sub- 
ject just after all that uproar.” 

* And so you arranged a sort of inclined plane 
for them ?”’ laughed Agnes, as Sharley paused a 
moment. 

“A step-ladder is a_ better expression,”’ 
Sharley responded. ‘I'm very found of nat- 
ural history, but 1 know nothing whatever about 
it. Some of my scholars know more than | do. 
Now, my question this morning, about the rows 
in spiders’ webs—it may have been the veriest 
nonsense as far as I know, but | hope it wasn't. 
I must find out right away. I try to interest 
them in the common and simple things they 
see all about them, and I certainly learn by 
teaching. Every morning for some time we've 
been talking about birds; we've nearly ex- 
hausted spiders, and next are to find out all we 
can about bees. I've a few books of reference, 
and the school selects one pupil each day to 
read up on the subject and report to us, as 
Tommy Stone did this morning. 

Agnes was profoundly interested, but she had 
not forgotten her original question. ‘“‘So the 
reason why you begin with that instead of—"’ 

“Exactly ? Once the hardest part of my day 
—I mean one of the hardest parts—was the 
reading from the Bible in opening the school. 
One of the committee told me | had better read 
it through in order, and I began at the begin- 
ning. But there wasn't an individual among 
them who had the slightest interest in what | 


almost every verse before I could get through a 
chapter," and Sharley made a wry face at the 
recollection. 

“They were quiet enough this morning.”’ 

“Yes. And I long ago gave up reading tables 
of genealogy to a lot of wide-awake, active chil- 
dren. Now, I select the parts that will interest 
them, and a little talk about God's work and 
love and care, as displayed in birds’ nests and 
honeycomb—well, you see, it makes them a 
great deal more ready and interested to hear 
what ‘the Bible has to say about the same 
things.” 

“Sure enough!’ Agnes said, deliberately, 
drawing a long breath. ‘‘ But how do you 
manage to make them /sée their work? Most 
school children seem to hate it. I'm sure I al- 
ways did.”’ 

‘You enjoyed embroidering those violets on 
white satin the other day for a wedding pres- 
ent?’ was Sharley’s apparently irrelevant re- 


ply. 
“Yes,” 
“Why ?” 


“Why? Whata question! I'm fond of em- 
broidery any way, and Bell Duncan is one of 
my special friends. I know the cushion will 
please her, and—but I'm sure I don't see what 
the cushion has to do with my question, Shar- 
ley.” 

“Only because it illustrates a principle—the 
same one, you see. Bob Gridley is as much 
interested in shaping his letters to look like his 
copy, as you are in working the flowers to look 
like your pattern; and he’s anxious to please 
me. It's a difference in taste, to be sure; but 
the principle is there just the same, isn't it ?”’ 

Agnes did not seem quite ready to answer. 

“ Think of all the questions little children ask, 
all the time, too. Why dothey? There must 
be a natural reason for it. I suppose it’s the 
natural desire for knowledge; some might call 
It Curiosity, but even curlosity 1s not an objec- 
tionable thing, so far as I can see, when it is 
properly exercised. If there were no curiosity 
in the world, there would be no knowledge, I 
suppose. Somebody must have felt a great 
deal of curiosity about the starry heavens, or he 
never would have tried to make a telescope.” 

Sharley was growing excited. She sat erect, 
and though her cheeks were still flushed, the 
tired look had left her face, and her eyes shone. 

‘You see, Agnes, it’s just like talking my 
thoughts out loud to say these things to you,” 
she pursued, encouraged by the absorbed look 
in Agnes’ face, ‘‘and I’ve thought about so 
many things since I began toteach. I talka 
good deal with Winnie and a good deal more 
with Lon Morse. Lon is very practical, more 
so than Winnie. I take her philosophy and 
theories to Lon, and he tells me how to put them 
in practice. 

‘‘And you have no ideas of your own ?” 

‘‘Oh, I didn't say that exactly. I have one 
idea that I try to work out in a hundred different 
ways—that is, to keep the scholars interested in 
what they do. The moment they cease to be 


read. Nearly every one of them was in some | interested—well, that is the end of everything. 
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Look out then for spit-balls and beans, laughing, 
whispering, and everything else that misdirected 
energy and ingenuity can lead enterprising 
young folks to invent,” and Sharley sighed as 
if she had learned by experience the force of the 
truth she was proclaiming, 

‘Who was that ugly-looking boy—the one 
who—”’ 

‘‘You mean Fixy Dullwedge. He is—’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Agnes, struck by the ex- 
traordinary name. 

Sharley laughed as she repeated it. 

‘‘One is seldom named so appropriately, at 
any rate,” she said. ‘He belongs to a French 
family. Fixy is supposed to be a substitute for 
Felix, but the surname has been corrupted from 
nobody knows what. The trouble with that boy 
is that I have not yet been able to discover what 
he cares about, if he cares about anything.” 

‘Do you never punish him for his antics in 
any way?” 

“Oh, I've tried various devices. Really you 
can't imagine what a trial he is to me. I've got 
about discouraged with him. I did try at first 
various kinds of punishments, but none of them 
reached the case. What I most want to do is to 
make him see how he is hurting himself by his 
idleness and mischief.”’ 

‘Well, I wish you success in your undertak- 
ing,"’ Agnes remarked, in a tone which said as 
plainly as any words could have done how hope- 
less she considered it. 

‘And about the newspapers,” Sharley said, 
with sudden thought, *‘ doesn't it seem reason- 
able that we would all be more interested in what 
was read to-day than in something—’’ 

“Why, of course,”” Agnes _ interrupted, 
heartily. ‘It was the most fascinating reading 
lesson I ever heard. I found myself holding 
my breath while I was listening to the account 
ot those poor little children, and I judged from 
their appearance that a good many of the 
scholars did the same thing. What made you 
think of that plan in the first place, Sharley ?”’ 

““Why, because I found that I must keep 
them interested, as I said, and—this I had to 
find oyt by experience—children can not be in- 
terested in theories and abstractions or dead 
letters. Something awake and vital and human 
—that's what they want, and must have, if they 
get anything worth having. I imagine you 
would have smiled, Agnes, if you could have 
seen me when I began to teach geography. I 
found out soon enough that words mean very 
little to children, though they can learn them 
readily enough. I had to resort to my inge- 
nuity. I made mud pies, or at any rate the 
process was very similar, and manufactured 
islands, capes, and peninsulas, as you would 
biscuits for tea. I fixed up some mountains 
and cut some very respectable channels for 
rivers. The bays and gulfs made themselves, 
and all these different geographical divisions 
clustered around the side of a big washtub."’ 

Sharley stopped long enough to laugh heartily 
at the remembrance of this unique object lesson. 
Agnes made a gesture for her to hurry on. She 
was greatly interested. 

“| couldn't manage volcanoes, of course, and 








deserts bothered me more than they were worth, 
I don’t believe I could have been satisfied with 
a desert anyhow, if I couldn't have had an 
oasis, a palm-tree, and a camel or two. Well, 
after I had fixed those definitions in their heads, 
I began by filling up the rivers, which naturally 
ran into gulfs and bays, and thereby made a 
very decent ocean. Don't you see?” 

Agnes saw, or at least she indicated as much 
by a nod of the head. 

‘‘T should never have thought of such a thing 
as that,’’ she said, ‘if I'd lived five hundred 
years. I always supposed that a teacher had 
nothing to do but keep children from raising the 
roof while she heard them recite their lessons.” 

“Reciting lessons is a very different affair 
from learning them,’ Sharley replied, ‘and 
how can they learn unless they are taught? 
That is the work of a teacher, it seems to me, 
Books cannot do it wholly, though some teachers 
seem to think so.’ 

“But I should suppose you'd have to lie 
awake nights, Sharley, to invent all your ways 
and means, and with such a conglomeration of 
a school, too !"’ 

‘‘Yes, I admit that it does take an immense 
amount of calculation, and it is work, there's no 
denying that. Sometimes | get so tired and so 
discouraged I don't know what to do.” 

She spread out a quantity of copy-books as 
she spoke. 

“T guess you have had enough of school for 
one day, Agnes. You needn't wait for me. IL 
shall not go home for an hour yet. I've got to 
set copies in all these for to-morrow.” 

Agnes could have helped her, and thereby 
reduced the time one-half, if she had only hap- 
pened to think of it, which she did not. 

“And you make all those up out of your 
head, as the children say ?”’ Agnes asked. 

“That is not very difficult. I try to keep in 
mind the particular fact or definition which. 
particularly troubles some particular pupil, andi 
write it down for him to copy several dozen 
times. He generally learns it before he finishes. 
the page.” 

Agnes made a comical grimace as she took: 
up her hat, preparing to leave the school-house. 

‘*There is no hope for any ignoramus who, 
falls into your hands,” she observed. ‘I mean 
no hope of his remaining one,’ and, bidding 
Sharley good-by, she strolled leisurely down the: 
road, on her way home. 


Duxberry Doings. 
_—s 


WHEN winds were low and bright the summer Hours,. 
Some minstrel, wandering through my gardan fair,, 
Forsook his harp, and left it standing there, 

With silent strings among the wondering flowers, 

With gentle touch to wake its murmurings, 

In vain the lily and the rose essayed ; 
But once the summer wind across it strayed| 

And with sweet music throbbed the golden stringss; 
Whilom my heart had learned no melody, 

But in life’s garden hung with silent chord ; 

And all the days sang no sweet song to me 
Or answered every touch with care’s discord ; 

Until on dancing feet love strolled along— 

And all my heart was musical with song. 
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THE BIBLE AS A BOOK OF 
TRAVELS. 


UCH of the Bible really forms a book 
\ of travels. Journeyings occupy a con- 
siderable space in the Divine records. ‘‘ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s house, into a 
land that I will show thee,’’ was one of the 
first revealed commands after the catastrophe 
of the Deluge, and the attempt to build the 
tower of Babel. It was addressed to Abram, 
who became the father of the faithful ; and, 
obedient to the mandate, he departed at 
once. The following little picture of for- 
eign travel stands at the head of numerous 
volumes, including some most popular in the 
present day: ‘‘So Abram departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him ; and Lot went 
with him ; and Abram was seventy and five 
years old when he departed out of Haran ; 
and Abram took Sarah his wife, and Lot his 
brother’s son, and all their substance that 
they had gathered, and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran, and they went forth to 
go into the land of Canaan, and into the 
land of Canaan they came. And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place of 
Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh.’’ We 
can picture the patriarch, far advanced in 
life, dressed in primitive Oriental costume, 
seated on the back of a patient camel, with 
his nephew and wife and other relations ac- 
companying him in long retinue ; the flocks 
and herds not far off, with shepherds and 
drivers, all with their lord and master pur- 
suing a divinely-directed journey to a dis- 
tant land they had never seen before. There 
was enterprise in this original expedition, 
and curiosity and wonder must have stirred 
the bosom of this early explorer as he tracked 
his way over unknown lands. 

Soon afterwards we are told the story of 
another traveler—how Eliezar, the eldest 
servant of his house, arose and went to 
Mesopotamia, the region whence Abram had 
come, into the city of Nahor, to find a wife 
for his master’s son; and beautiful indeed 
are the incidents recorded of the ends and 
results of that singular journey. A little 
farther on, and we find the father of Isaac 
on his travels again, down into Egypt. In 
the very next chapter Isaac’s son is seen 
starting for Padanaram, to behold a vision 
of angels by the way; and then, back after 
his eventful marriage, he reaches ‘‘ the city 
of Arbah, which is Hebron, where Abram 
and Isaac sojourned.’’ ‘Travels multiply as 
we pursue the history of Jacob’s sons. Jo- 
seph, and then his brethren, time after time, 
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| are described to us on their way to the rich 


corn-bearing country on the banks of the 
Nile, and the steps they take are franght 
with romantic surprises from beginning to 
end, constituting altogether a narrative of 
matchless interest. 

Moses is a traveler of unequaled renown 
from Goshen to the Red Sea, and down to 
Sinai, and by a zigzag course through the 
desert up to Pisgah, where in the mountain 
top he catches glimpses of the land of prom- 
ise; and troops of travelers in our own day 
have delighted to retrace his steps and follow 
in his footprints. Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets were 
also travelers. Most of the apostles habit- 
ually moved from place to place, especially 
Saint Paul, whese journeys are distinguished 
landmarks in the New Testament. Nor did 
the Lord confine himself to any one home 
spot in Galilee or Judea ; he went about in 
all directions doing good. 

As we pursue our tourist expeditions, for 
which so many facilities are now provided, 
and which are so universal that almost every- 
body in spring, summer, and autumn is on 
the move, it is surely a consideration of hal- 
lowing interest, that we have so many Bible 
precedents for our practice when followed 
in wisdom. The Quiver. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


CHAPTER I.—THE GLEN, 


BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


yy find it dull walking up here upon 

Hartford Bridge Flat, thissad November 
day? Well, I do not deny that the moor 
looks somewhkat dreary, though dull it need 
never be. ‘Though the fog is clinging to 
the fig-trees, and creeping among the 
heather, till you cannot see as far as Minley 
Corner, hardly as far as Bramshill woods— 
and all the Berkshire hills are as invisible as 
if it was a dark midnight—yet there is 
plenty to be seen here at our very feet. 
Though there is nothing left for you to 
pick, and all the flowers are dead and 
brown, except here and there a poor, half- 
withered scrap of bottle-heath, and nothing 
left for you to catch either, for the butter- 
flies and insects are all dead too, except one 
poor old Daddy-long-legs, who sits upon 
that piece of turf, boring a hole with her 
tail to lay her eggs in, before the. frost 
catches her and ends her like the rest :— 
though all things, I say, seem dead, yet 
there is plenty of life around you, at your 
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feet, I may almost say in the very stones 
upon which you tread. And though the 
place itself be dreary enough, a sheet of flat 
heather and a little glen in it, with banks of 
dead fern, and a brown bog between them, 
and a few fir-trees struggling up—yet, if you 
only have eyes to see it, that little bit 
of glen is beautiful and wonderful —so 
beautiful, and so wonderful, and so cun- 
ningly devised, that it took thousands of 
years to make it; and it is not, I believe, 
half finished yet. 

How do I know all that? Because a 
fairy told it me; a fairy who lives up here 
upon the moor, and indeed in most places 
else, if people have but eyes to see her. 
What is her name? I cannot tell. The 
best name that I can give her (and I think 
it must be something like her real name, 
because she will always answer if you call 
her by it patiently and reverently) is Madam 
How. Shewill come in good time, if she 
is called, even by a little child. And she 
will let us see her at her work, and, what is 
more, teach us to copy her. But there is 
another fairy here likewise, whom we can 
hardly hope to see. Very thankful should 
we be if she lifted even the smallest corner 
of her veil, and showed us but for a mo- 
ment if it were but her finger-tip—so beau 
tiful is she, and yet so awful too, But that 
sight, I believe, would not make us proud, 
as if we had had some great privilege. No, 
my dear child ; it would make us feel smaller 
and meaner, and more stupid and more ig- 
norant than we had ever felt in our lives be- 
fore; at the same time it would make us 
wiser than ever we were in our lives before 
—that one glimpse of the great glory of her 
whom we call Lady Why. 

But I will say more of her presently. We 
must talk first with Madam How, and per- 
haps she may help us hereafter to see Lady 
Why. For she is the servant, and Lady 
Why is the mistress; though she has a Mas- 
ter over her again—whose name I leave for 
you to guess. You have heard it often 
already, and you will hear it again, for ever 
and ever. 

But of one thing I must warn you, that 
you must not confound Madam How and 
Lady Why. Many people do it, and fall 
into great mistakes thereby—mistakes that 
even a little child, if it would think, need 
not commit. But really great philosophers 
sometimes make this mistake about Why 
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and How ; and therefore it is no wonder if | 


other people make it too, when they write 
children’s books about the wonders of 
nature, and call them ‘* Why and Because,’’ 
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or ‘* The Reason Why.’’ The books are 
very good books, and you should read and 
study them ; but they do not tell you really 
‘“Why and Because,’ but only ‘* How 
and So.’’ They do not tell you the 
‘*Reason Why’”’ things happen, but only 
‘¢ The way in which they happen.’’ How- 
ever, | must not blame these good folks; 
for | have made the same mistake myself 
often, and may do it again: but all the 
more shame to me. For see—you know 
perfectly the difference between How and 
Why, when you are talking about yourself. 
If I ask you, ‘* Why did we go out to-day?”’ 
you would not answer, ‘‘ Because we opened 
the door.’’ That is the answer to ‘‘ How 
did we go out?’’ The answer to Why we 
did go out is, ‘*‘ Because we chose to take a 
walk.” Now when we talk about other 
things beside ourselves, we must remember 
the same difference between How and Why. 
If I ask you, ‘‘ Why does fire burn you ?’’ 
you would answer, I suppose, being a little 
boy, ‘* Because it is hot ;’’ which is all you 
know about it. But if you were a great 
chemist, instead of a little boy, you would 
be apt to answer me, I am afraid, ‘‘ Fire 
burns because the vibratory motion of the 
molecules of the heated substance communi- 
cates itself to the molecules of my skin, 
and so destroys their tissue ;’’ which is, I 
dare say, quite true; but it only tells us 
how fire burns, the way or means by which 
it burns; it does not tell us the reason why 
it burns. 

But you will ask, ‘‘If that is not the 
reason why it burns, what is?’’ My dear 
child, Ido not know. ‘That 1s Lady Why’s 
business, who is mistress of Mrs. How, and 
of you and of me; and, as I think, of all 
things that you ever sawy or can see, or even 
dream. And what her reason may be for 
making fire burn I cannot tell. But I be- 
lieve on excellent grounds that her reason is 
a very good one. If I dare to guess, I 
should say that one reason, at least, why fire 
burns, is that you may take care not to play 
with it, and so not only scorch your finger, 
but set your whole body on fire, and per- 
haps the house into the bargain, as you 
might be tempted to do, if putting your 
finger in the fire were as pleasant as put- 
ting sugar in your mouth. 

My dear child, if you could once get 
clearly into your head this difference be- 
tween Why and How, so that you should 
remember them steadily in after life, I 
should have done you more good than if I 
had given you a thousand pounds. 

But now that we know that How and 
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Why are two different matters, and must not | 


be confounded with each other, let us look 


for Madam How, and see her at work mak- | 
ing this little glen; for, as I told you, it is | 


not half made yet. One thing we shall see 
at once, and see it more and more clearly 
the older we grow ; I mean her wonderful 
patience and diligence. Madam How is 
never idle for an instant. Nothing is too 
great or too small for her; and she keeps 
her work before her eye in the same mo- 
ment, and makes every separate bit of it 
help every other bit. She will keep the 
sun and stars in order, while she looks 
after poor old Mrs. Daddy-long-legs there 
and her eggs. She will spend thousands of 


years in building up a mountain, and thou- | 


sands of years in grinding it down again ; 
and then carefully polish every grain of 
sand which falls from that mountain, and 
put it in its right place, where it will be 
wanted thousands of years hence; and she 
will take just as much trouble about that 


whole mountain. She will settle the exact 
place where Mrs. Daddy-long-legs shall lay 


her eggs, at the very same time that she 1s | 
settling what shall happenh undreds of years 


hence in a star millions of miles away. And 


I really believe that Madam How knows her | 
| somehow, somewhere, somewhen, as is fit 


work so thoroughly, that the grain of sand 


which sticks now to your shoe, and the | 


weight of Mrs. Daddy-long-legs’ eggs at the 
bottom of her hole, will have an effect upon 
suns and stars ages after you and I are dead 
and gone. Most patient indeed is Madam 
How. 
her own work destroyed; she knows it 
must be destroyed. There isa spell upon 


her, and a fate, that everything she makes | 


she must unmake again ; and yet, good and 
wise woman as she is, she never frets, nor 
tires, nor fudges her work, as we say at 
school. She takes just ag much pains to 
make an acorn as to make a peach. 
takes as much pains about the acorn which 
the pig eats, as about the acorn which will 
grow into a tall oak, and help to build a 
great ship. She took just as much pains, 
again, about the acorn which you crushed 
under your foot just now, and which you 
fancy.will never come to anything. Madam 
How is wiser than that. She knows that 
it will come to something. 
some use for it, as she finds a use for every- 
thing. That acorn which you crushed will 


turn into mould; and that mould will go to | 


feed the roots of some plant perhaps next 
year if it lies where it is ; or perhaps it will 


be washed into the brook, and then into the | 
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| own again. 


She does not mind the least seeing | 


She | 
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river, and go down to the sea, and will feed 
the roots of some plant in some new conti- 
nent ages and ages hence; and so Madam 
How will have her own again. You dropped 
your stick into the river yesterday, and it 
floated away. You were sorry, because it 
had cost you a great deal of trouble to cut 
it, and peel it, and carve a head and your 
name on it. Madam How was not sorry, 
though she had taken a great deal more 
trouble with the stick than ever you had 
taken. She had been three years making 
that stick, out of many things, sunbeams 
among the rest. But, when it fell into the 
river, Madam How knew that she should 


| not lose her sunbeams nor anything else: 


the stick would float down the river, and on 
into the sea ; and there, when it got heavy 
with the salt water, it would sink, and lodge, 
and be buried, and perhaps ages hence turn 
into coal; and ages after that some one 


| would dig it up and burn it, and then out 


would come, as bright warm flame, all the 


one grain of sand as she did about the | sunbeams that were stored away in that 


stick: and so Madam How would have her 
And if that should not be the 
fate of your stick, still something else will 
happen to it just as useful in the long run; 
for Madam How never loses anything, but 
uses up all her scraps, and odds and ends 


aud proper for the Housekeeper of the whole 
Universe. Indeed, Madam How is so pa- 


| tient that some people fancy her stupid, and 


think that, because she does not fall into a 
passion every time you steal her sweets, or 
break her crockery, or dissarrange her fur- 
niture, therefore she does not care. But I 


| advise you as a little boy, and still more 


when you grow up to be a man, not to get 
that fancy into your head ; for you will find 
that, however good-natured and patient 
Madam How is in most matters, her keep- 
ing silence and not seeming to see you is no 
sign that she has forgotten. On the con- 
trary, she bears a grudge (if one may so say, 


| with all respect to her) longer than any one 
| else does; because she will always have her 
| Own again. 


Indeed, I sometimes think that 
if it were not for Lady Why, her mistress, 
she might bear some of her grudges for ever 
and ever. I have seen men ere now dam- 


| age some of Madam How’s property when 
She will find | 


they were little boys, and be punished by 
her all their lives long, even though she had 


| mended the broken pieces, or turned them 


Therefore I say to you, 
She will teach 


to some other use. 
beware of Madam How. 


| you more kindly, patiently, and tenderly 


than any mother, if you want to learn her 
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trade. But if, instead of learning her trade, 
you damage her materials and play with her 
tools, beware lest she has her own again out 
of you. 

Some people think, again, that Madam 
How is not only stupid, but ill-tempered 
and cruel; that she makes earthquakes and 
storms, and famine and pestilences, in a sort 
of blind passion, not caring where they go 
or whom they hurt; quite heedless of who 
is in the way, if she wants to do anything 
or go anywhere. Now, that Madam How 
can be very terrible there can be no doubt : 
but there is no doubt alsa that, if people 
choose to learn, she will teach them to get 
out of her way whenever she has business to 
do which is dangerous to them. But as for 
her being cruel and unjust, those may be- 
lieve it who like. You, my dear boys and 
girls, need not believe it, if you will only 
trust to Lady Why; and be sure that Why 
is the mistress and How the servant, now 
and for ever. That Lady Why is utterly 
good and kind I know full well ; and I be- 
lieve that, in her case too, the old proverb 
holds, ‘‘ Like mistress, like servant ;’’ and 
that the more we know of Madam How, the 
more we shall be content with her, and 
ready to submit to whatever she does; but 


not with that stupid resignation which some | 


folks preach who do not believe in Lady 
Why. That is mo resignation at all. That 
is merely saying : 
«“ What can’t be cured 
Must be endured,” 

like a donkey when he turns his tail to a 
hail-storm. But the true resignation, the 
resignation which is fit for grown people and 
children alke, the resignation which is the 
beginning and the end of all wisdom and all 
religion, 1s to believe that Lady Why knows 
best, because she herself is perfectly good ; 
and that asshe is mistress over Madam How, 
so she has a Master over her, whose name— 
I say again—I leave you to guess. 

So now that I have taught you not to be 
afraid of Madam How, we will go and watch 
her at her work; and if we do not under- 
stand anything we see, we will ask her ques- 
tions. 
lesson books if we give her time. And if 
we have to wait some time for her answer, 
you need not fear catching cold, though it 
is November ; for she keeps her lesson books 
scattered about in strange places, and we 
may have to walk up and down that hill 
more than once before we can make out how 
she makes the glen. 

Well—how was the glen made? You 
shall guess it if you like, and I will guess 
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She will always show us one of her | 
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too. Youthink, perhaps, that an earthquake 
opened it? 

My dear child, we must look before we 
guess. Then, after we have looked a little, 
and got some grounds for guessing, then we 
may guess. And you have no ground for 
supposing there ever was an earthquake here 
strong enough to open that glen. There 
may have been one: but we must guess from 
what we do know, and not from what we 
do not. 

Guess again. Perhaps it was there always, 
from the beginning of the world? My dear 
child, you have no proof of that either. 
Everything round you is changing in shape 
daily and hourly, as you will find out the 
longer you live; and therefore it is most 
reasonable to suppsoe that this glen has 
changed its shape, as everything else on 
earth has done. Besides, I told you not 
that Madam How had -made the glen, but 
that she was making it, and as yet has only 
half finished. That is my first guess; and 
my next guess is that water is making the 
glen—water, and nothing else. 

You open your young eyes. And I do 
not blame you. I looked at this very glen 
for fifteen years before I made that guess; 
and I have looked at it some ten years since, 
to make sure that my guess held good. For 
man after all is very blind, my dear boy, 
and very stupid, and cannot see what lies 
under his own feet all day long; and if 
Lady Why, and He whom Lady Why obeys, 
were not very patient and gentle with man- 
kind, they would have perished off the face 
of the earth long ago, simply from their 
own stupidity. I, at least, was very stupid 
in this case: for I had my head full of earth- 
quakes, and convulsions of nature, and all 
sorts of prodigies which never happened to 
this glen; and so, while I was trying to find 
what was not there, I of course found noth- 
ing. But when I put them all out of my 
head, and began to look for what was there, 
I found it at once: and lo and behold! I 
had seen it a thousand times before, and yet 
never learnt anything from it, like a stupid 
man as I was; though what I learnt you may 
learn as easily as I did. And what did I 
find? ‘The pond at the bottom of the glen. 

You know that pond, of course? You 
don’t need to go there? Very well. Then 
if you do, do not you know also that the 
pond isalways filling up with sand and mud ; 
and that though we clean it out every three 
or four years, it always fills again? Now 
where does that sand and mud come from? 

Down that stream, of course, which runs 
out of this bog. You see it coming down 
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every time there is a flood, and the stream 
fouls. 

Very well. Then, said Madam How to 
me, as soon as I recollected that, ‘‘ Don’t 
you see, you stupid man, that the stream has 
made the glen, and the earth which runs 
down the stream was all once part of the 
hill on which you stand?’’ I confess I was 
very much ashamed of myself when she said 
that. For that is the history of the whole 
mystery. Madam How is digging away with 
her soft spade—water. She has a harder 
spade, or rather plough, the strongest and 
most terrible of all ploughs; but that, I am 
glad to say, she has laid by in England 
here. 

Water? But water is too simple a thing 
to have dug out all this great glen. 

My dear child, the most wonderful part 
of Madam How’s work is, that she does 
such great things, and so many different 
things, with one and the same tool, which 
looks to you so simple, though it really is 
not so. Water, for instance, is not a simple 
thing, but most complicated ; and we might 
spend hours in talking about water, without 
having come to the end of its wonders. 
Still Madam How is a great economist, and 
never wastes her materials. She is like the 
sailor who boasted (only she never boasts) 
that, if he had but a long life and a strong 
knife, he would build St. Paul’s Cathedral 
before he was done. And Madam How has 
a very long life, and plenty of time; and 
one of the strongest of all her tools is water. 
Now if you will stoop down and look into 
the heather, I will show you how she is dig- 
ging out the glen with this very mist which 
is hanging about our feet. At least, so I guess. 

For see how the mist clings to the points 
of the heather leaves, and makes drops. If 
the hot sun came out the drops would dry, 
and they would vanish into the air in light 
warm steam. But now that it is dark and 
cold, they drip, or run down the heather 
stems, to the ground. Anda whither do they 
go then? Whither will the water go—hun- 
dreds of gallons of it perhaps—which has 
dripped and run through the heather in this 
single day? It will sink into the ground, 
you know. And then what will become of 
it? Madam How will use it as an under- 
ground spade: just as she uses the rain (at 
least when it rains too hard, and therefore 
the rain runs off the moor instead of sinking 
into it) as a spade above ground. 

Now come to the edge of the glen, and I 
will show you the mist that fell yesterday, 
perhaps, coming out of the ground again, 
and hard at work. 
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You know of what an odd, and indeed 
of what a pretty form, all these glens are: 
how the flat moor ends suddenly in a steep 
rounded bank, almost like the crest of a 
wave—ready like a wave-crest to fall over, 
and as you know, falling over sometimes, 
bit by bit, where the soil is bare. 

Oh, yes; you are very fond of those 
banks. It is ‘‘awfully jolly,’’ as you say, 
scrambling up and down them, in the deep 
heath and fern ; besides, there are plenty of 
rabbit-holes there, because they are all sand ; 
while there are no rabbit-holes on the flat 
above, because it is all gravel. Yes; you 
know all about if: but you know, too, that 
you must not go too far down these banks, 
much less roll down them, because there is 
almost certain to be a bog at the bottom, 
lying upon a gentle slope, and there you get 
wet through. 

All round these hills, from here to Alder- 
shot in one direction, and from here to 
Windsor in another, you see the same-shaped 
glens ; the wave-crest along their top, and 
at the foot of the crest a line of springs 
which run out over the slopes, or well up 
through them in deep sand-galls, as you call 
them—shaking quagmires which are some- 
times deep enough to swallow up a horse, 
and which you love to dance upon in -sum- 
mer-time. Now the water of all these 
springs is nothing but the rain, and mist, 
and dew, which has sunk down first through 
the peaty soil, and then through the gravel 
and sand, and there hasstopped. And why? 
Because under the gravel (about which I 
will tell you a strange story one day) and 
under the sand, which is what the geologists 
call the Upper Bagshot sand, there is an en- 
tirely different set of beds, which geologists 
call the Bracklesham beds, from a place 
near the New Forest; and in those beds 
there is a vein of clay; and through that 
clay the water cannot get, as ‘you have seen 
yourself when we dug it out in the field be- 
low to puddle the pond-head—and very good 
fun you thought it, and a very pretty mess 
you made of yourself. Well, because the 
water cannot get through this clay, and must 
go somewhere, it runs out continually along 
the top of the clay; and as it runs under- 
mines the bank, and brings down sand and 
gravel continually for the next shower to 
wash into the stream below. 

Now think for one moment how wonder- 
ful it is that the shape of these glens, of 
which you are so fond, was settled by the 
particular order in which Madam How laid 
down the gravel and sand and mud at the 
bottom of the sea, ages and agesago. This 
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is what I told you, that the least thing that 
Madam How does to-day may take effect 
hundreds and thousands of years hence. 

But I must tell you I think: there was a 
time when this glen was of a very different 
shape from what it is now; and I daresay, 
according to your notions, of a much pret- 
tier shape. It was once just like one of 
those Chines which we used to see at Bourne- 
mouth. You recollect them? How there 
was a narrow gap in the cliff of striped sands 
and gravels; and out of the mouth of that 
gap, only a few feet across, there poured 
down a great slope of mud and sand the 
shape of half a bun, some wet and some dry, 
up which we used to scramble and get into 
the Chine, and call the Chine what it was 
in the truest sense, Fairyland. You recol- 
lect how it was all eaten out into mountain 
ranges, pinnacles, steep cliffs of white, and 
yellow, and pink, standing up against the 
clear blue sky; till we agreed that, putting 
aside the difference of size, they were as 
beautiful and grand as any Alps we had ever 
seen in pictures. And how we saw (for there 
could be no mistake about it there) that the 
Chine was being hollowed out by the springs 
which broke out high up the cliff, and by 
the rain which wore the sand into furrowed 
pinnacles and peaks. You recollect the 
beautiful place, and how, when we looked 


back down upon it, we saw between the 
miniature mountain walls the bright blue 
sea, and heard it murmur on the sands out- 


side. So I verily believe we might have 
done, if we had stood somewhere at the bot- 
ton of this glen thousands of years ago. 
We should have seen the sea in front of us; 
or rather, an arm of the sea; for Finchamp- 
stead ridges opposite, instead of being cov- 
ered with farms, and woodlands, and purple 
heath above, would have been steep cliffs of 
sand and clay, just like those you see at 
Bournemouth now; and—what would have 
spoilt somewhat the beauty of the sight— 
along the shores there would have floated, 
at least in winter, great blocks and floes of 
ice, such as you might have seen in the tide- 
way at King’s Lynn the winter before last, 
growling and crashing, grubbing and plough- 
ing the sand, and the gravel, and the mud, 
and sweeping them away into the seas to- 
wards the North, which are now all fruitful 
land. ‘That may seem to you like a dream: 
yet it is true; and some day, when we have 
another talk with Madam How, I will show 
even a child like you that it was true. 

_ But what could change a beautiful Chine 
like that at Bournemouth into a wide slop- 
ing glen like this of Bracknell’s Bottom, 
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witha wood like Coombs’, many acres large, 
in the middle of it? Well now, think. It 
is a capital plan for finding out Madam 
How’s secrets, to see what she might do in 
one place, and explain by it what she has 
done in another. Suppose now, Madam 
How had orders to lift up the whole coast 
of Bournemouth only twenty or even ten 
feet higher out of the sea than it is now. 
She could do that easily enough, for she has 
been doing so on the coast of South America 
for ages; she has been doing so this very 
summer in what hasty people would calla 
hasty, and violent, and ruthless way: though 
I shall not say so; for I believe that Lady 
Why knows best. She is doing so now 
steadily on the west coast of Norway, which 
is rising quietly—all that vast range of moun- 
tain wall and iron-bound cliff—at the rate 
of some four feet in a hundred years, with- 
out making the least noise or confusion, or 
even causing an extra ripple on the sea; so 
light and gentle, when she will, can Madam 
How’s strong finger be. 

Now, if the mouth of that Chine at Bourne- 
mouth was lifted twenty feet out of the sea, 
one thing would happen—that the high tide 
would not come up any longer, and wash 
away the cake of dirt at the entrance, as we 
saw it do so often. But if the mud stopped 
there, the mud behind it would come down 
more slowly, and’ lodge inside more and 
more, till the Chine was half filled up, and 
only the upper part of the cliffs continue to 
be eaten away above the level where the 
springs ran out. So gradually the Chine, 
instead of being deep and narrow, would 
become broad and shallow; and instead of 
hollowing itself rapidly after every shower 
of rain, as you saw the Chine at Bourne- 
mouth doing, would hollow itself out slowly, 
as this glen is doing now. And one thing 
more would happen—when the sea ceased 
to gnaw at the foot of the cliffs outside, and 
to carry away every stone and grain of sand 
which fell from them, the cliffs would very 
soon cease to be cliffs; the rain and the 
frost would still crumble them down, but 
the dirt that fell would lie at their feet, and 
gradually make a slope of dry land, far out 
where the shallow sea had been ; and their 
tops, instead of being steep as now, would 
become smooth and rounded; and so at 
last, instead of two sharp walls of cliff at the 
Chine’s mouth, you might have just what 
you have here at the mouth of this glen— 
our Mount and the Warren Hill—long slopes 
with sheets of drifted gravel and sand at 
their feet, stretching down into what was 
once an icy sea, and is now the Vale of 
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Blackwater. And this I really believe 


Madam How has done simply by lifting | 


Hartford Bridge Flat a few more feet out of 
the sea, and leaving the rest to her trusty 
tool, the water in the sky. 

That is my guess: and I think it is a good 
guess, because I have asked Madam How a 
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such as you saw in Devonshire—and see 
whether my guess does not hold good about 
them too; whether all of them, deep or 


shallow, broad or narrow, rock or earth, may 


hundred different questions about it in the 


last ten years, and she always answered them 
in the same way, saying, ‘‘ Water, water, 
you stupid man.’’ But I do not want you 
merely to depend on what I say. If you 
want to understand Madam How, you must 
ask her questions yourself, and make up your 
mind yourself like a man, instead of taking 
things at hearsay or second hand, like the 
vulgar. Mind, by ‘‘the vulgar’ I do not 
mean poor people: I mean ignorant and 
uneducated people, who do not use their 
brains rightly, though they may be fine 
ladies, or kings, or popes. The Bible says, 
*« Prove all things: hold fast that which is 
good.’’ So do you prove my guess, and if 
it proves good, hold it fast. 

And how can I do that? 

First, by direct experiment, as it is called. 
In plain English—go home and make a lit- 
tle Hartford Bridge Flat in the stable-yard ; 
and then ask Mrs. How if she will not make 
We will go 
home and try that. We will make a great 
flat cake of clay, and put upon it a cap of 
sand ; and then we will rain upon it out of 
a watering-pot ; and see if Mrs. How does 
not begin soon to make a glen in the side 
of the heap, just like those on Hartford 
Bridge Flat. I believe she will; and cer- 
tainly, if she does, it will be a fresh proof 
that my guess is right. And then we will 
see whether water will not make glens of a 
different shape than these, it it run over 
soils of a different kind. We will make a 
Hartford Bridge Flat turned upside down 
—a cake of sand with a cap of clay on the 
top; and we will rain on that out of our 
watering-pot, and see what sort of glens we 
make then. I can guess what they will be 
like, because I have seen them—steep over- 
hanging cliffs, with very narrow gullies 
down them: but you shall try for yourself, 
and make up your mind whether you think 
me right or wrong. 
that those gullies too will have been made 
by water. 


a glen in it like this glen here. 


Meanwhile, remember | 


| and St. Vincent’s Rocks. 


And there is another way of ‘verifying | 


my theory,’’ as it is called; in plain Eng- 
lish, seeing if my guess holds good; that is, 
to look at other valleys—not merely the 
valleys round here, but valleys in clay, in 
chalk, in limestone, in the hard slate rock 


| seen sketches and photographs. 


not have been all hollowed out by running 
water. Iam sure if you would do this you 
would find something to amuse you, and 
something to instruct you, whenever you 
wish. I know that I do. To me the long- 
est railroad journey, instead of being stupid, 
is like continually turning over the leaves 
of a wonderful book, or looking at wonder- 
ful pictures of old worlds which were made 
and unmade thousands of years ago. For 
I keep looking, not only at the railway cut- 
tings, where the bones of the old worlds are 
laid bare, but at the surface of the ground; 
at the plains and downs, banks and knolls, 
hills and mountains; and continually ask- 
ing Mrs. How what gave them cach its 
shape: and I will soon teach you to do the 
same. When you do, I tell you fairly her 
answer will be in almost every case, ‘* Run- 
ning water.’’ Either water running when 
soft, as it usually is : or water runnning when 
it is hard—in plain words, moving ice. 

About that moving ice, which is Mrs. 
How’s stronger spade, I will tell you some 
other time; and show you, too, the marks 
of it in every gravel-pit about here. But 
now, I see, you want to ask a question ; and 
what is it ? 

Do I mean to say water has made great 
valleys, such as you have seen paintings and 
photographs of—valleys thousands of feet 
deep among mountains thousands of feet 
high ? 

Yes, Ido. But, as I said before, I do 
not like you to take my word upon trust. 
When you are older, you shall go to the 
mountains, and you shall judge for yourself. 
Still, I must say that I never saw a valley, 
however deep, or a cliff, however high, 
which had not been scooped out by water ; 
and that even the mountain-tops which 
stand up miles aloft in jagged peaks and 
pinnacles against the sky were cut out at 
first, and are being cut and sharpened still, 
by little else save water, soft and hard ; that 
is, by rain, frost, and ice. 

Water, and nothing else, has sawn out 
such a chasm as that through which the 
ships run up to Bristol, between Lee Wood 
Water, and noth- 
ing else, has shaped those peaks of the Mat- 
terhorn, or the Weisshorn, or the Pic du 
Midi of the Pyrenees, of which you have 
Just so 
water might saw out Hartford Bridge Flat, 
if it had time enough, into a labyrinth of 
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valleys, and hills, and peaks standing alone ; 
as it has done already by Ambarrow, and 
Edgbarrow, and the Folly Hill on the other 
side of the vale. 

I see you are astonished at the notion 
that water can make Alps. But it was just 
because I knew you would be astonished at 
Madam How’s doing so great a thing with 
so simple a tool, that I began by showing 
you how she was doing the same in a small 
way here upon these flats. For the safest 
way to learn Madam How’s methods is to 
watch her at work in little corners, at com- 
monplace business, which will not astonish 
or frighten us, nor put huge hasty guesses 
and dreams into our heads. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, some will tell you, found out the great 
law of gravitation, which holds true of all 
the suns and stars in heaven, by watching 
an apple fall: and even if he did not find it 
out so, he found it out, we know, by care- 
ful thinking over the plain and common- 
place fact, that things have weight. So do 
you be humble and patient, and watch 
Madam How at work on little things. For 


that is the way to see her at work upon all 
space and time. 
What! you have a question more to ask? | 
Oh! I talked about Madam How lifting | 
up Hartford Bridge Flat. 


How could she 
do that? 
story; and I must tell it you some other 
time. Meanwhile, did you ever see the lid 


of a kettle rise up and shake when the water | ) 
| called ‘‘ final causes,’’ which are not Lady 


| Why herself, but only our little notions of 


inside boiled? Of course: and of course 
too, remember that Madam How must have 
done it. 
our next talk, what that can possibly have 
to do with her lifting up Hartford Bridge 
Flat. But you have been longing, perhaps, 
all thistime, to hear more about Lady Why ; 
and why she set Madam How to make Brack- 
nell’s Bottom. 


My dear child, the only answer I dare | 
| turned again to dust. 


she may have made it for, she made it at | andsober, gentleand truthful, then Lady Why 


least for this—that you and I should come | 
to it this day, and look at it, and talk over | 


give to that is: Whatever other purposes 


it, and become thereby wiser and more 
earnest, and we will hope more humble and 
better people. 


—to make all men wise and all men good. 
For what is written of her whom, as in a 
parable, I have called Lady Why? 


“ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
His way, before His works of old. 


“T was set up from everlasting, from the be- 


ginning, or ever the earth was. 
‘When there were no depths, I was brought 
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My dear child, that is a long | 


Then think over between this and | 


Whatever else Lady Why | 


may wish or not wish, this she wishes always | when you sit by her, looking up into her 
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forth ; when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. 

‘Before the mountains were settled, before 
the hills, was I brought forth : 

“While as yet He had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust 
of the world. 

“When He prepared the heavens, I was 
there: when He set a compass upon the face 
of the depth: 

“When He established the clouds above: 
when He strengthened the fountains of the 
deep: 

‘‘When He gave to the sea His decree, that 
the waters should not pass His commandment: 
when He appointed the foundations of the earth: 

‘Then I was by Him, as one brought up with 
Him: and I was daily His delight, rejoicing 
always before Him: 

‘ Rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth ; 
and my delights were with the sons of men. 

‘‘ Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye chil- 
dren: for blessed are they that keep my ways.” 

That we can say, for it has been said for 
us already. But beyond that we can say, 
and need say, very little. We were not 
there, as we read in the Book of Job, when 
God laid the foundations of the earth. 
‘We see,’’ says St. Paul, ‘‘as in a glass 
darkly, and only know in part.’’ ‘‘ For 
who,’’ he asks again, ‘‘ has known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been His counsel- 
lor? . For of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things: to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.’’ Therefore 


| we must not rashly say, this or that is Why 


a thing has happened ; nor invent what are 


what Lady Why has done, or rather what 
we should have done if we had been in her 
place. It is not, indeed, by thinking that 
we shall find out anything about Lady Why. 


| She speaks not to our eyes or to our brains, 


like Madam How, but to that inner part of 
us which we call our hearts and spirits, and 
which will endure when eyes and brain are 
[f your heart be pure 


speaks to you without words, and tells you 
things which Madam How and all her pupils, 
the men of science, can never tell. When 
you lie, it may be, on a painful sick-bed, 
but with your mother’s hand in yours; 


loving eyes; when you gaze out towards the 


| setting sun, and fancy golden capes and 


islands in the clouds, and seas and lakes in 
the blue sky, and the infinite rest and peace 


| of the far west sends rest and peace into 


your young heart, till you sit silent and 
happy, you know not why; when sweet 
music fills your heart with noble and tender 
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instincts which need no thoughts or words; | your soul and body pure, humble, busy, 


av, even when you watch the raging thun- 
der-storm, and feel it to be, in spite of its 
great awfulness, so beautiful that you cannot 
turn your eyes away: at such times as these 
Lady Why is speaking to your soul of souls, 
and saying, ‘* My child, this world is a new 
place, and strange, and often terrible: but 
be not afraid. All will come right at last. 
Rest will conquer Restlessness; Faith will 
conquer Fear; Order will conquer Disorder ; 
Health will conquer Sickness ; Joy will con- 
quer Sorrow; Pleasure will conquer Pain ; 
Life will conquer Death; Right will con- 
quer Wrong. All will be well at last. Keep 


—--- +» 


pious—in one word, be good: and ere you 
die, or after you die, you may have some 
glimpse of Me, the Everlasting Why: and 
hear with the ears, not of your body but of 
your spirit, men and all rational beings, 
plants and animals, ay, the very stones be- 
neath your feet, the clouds above your head, 
the planets and the suns away in farthest 
space, singing eternally, 

‘¢<« Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honor and power, for Thou hast 
created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are and were created.’ ’’ 

( Continued.) 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
grow when ye're sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer 


HE Thirty-first Annual Session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Opera House at 
Harrisburg on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, July the 7th, 8th, and 9th. The 
Executive Committee have not altogether 
completed their programme at this early day 


(May 2oth), but the following earnest of 


good things promised is received from 
Dep. Supt. J. Q. Stewart, chairman of said 
committee. The central location of Harris- 
burg and its readiness of access from all 
parts of the State—not to speak of the fact 
that it is the capital city of the Common- 
wealth—should insure a larger attendance 
than usual at this meeting. Let Superin- 
tendents, Teachers, Directors, and the 
friends of education generally, be present in 
force, and ready for discussion of the live 
educational questions that will be presented. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY, JULY 7TH. 

10 A. M.—Ofening and Organization. Addre 
of Welcome—Mr. R. M. McNeal, Superintendent 
Dauphin county, and Mr. L. O. Foose, City Super 
intendent Harrisburg. 

Response—Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, Principal Keystone 
State Normal School. 

Inaugural Address.- 
gheny City, Pa. 


-Supt. John Morrow, Alle- 


2p. M.— Zhe Moral Value of Genuine Intellectual 


Work—Prof. T. M. Balliet, Normal Park, I)linois. 
Discussion, opened by Rev. D. M. Wolf, Superin- 
tendent Centre county. 


The Industrial Feature of Education—Charles A. 
Riddle, Principal 13th Ward Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Discussion, opened by Mr. E. Francis, Principal of 
the Public Schools of Bedford, Pa. 

SP. M The Question of the Hour—Hon. E. E. 
White, Cincinnati, Ohio. —~ 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 8TH. 

9 A.M.—Nomination of Officers for the ensuing 
year. Place of meeting selected, and other business 
transacted 

Essentials of Successful Teaching—-Rev. James D. 
Moffat, D. D., President of Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

2 P. M. The Relation of American Forests to 
American Prosperity—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Pennsyl- 
vania University. 

Local Institutes 
ent Luzerne county. 

Discussion, opened by S. B. Shearer, Superintend- 
ent Cumberland county. 

8 p. M.—Acres of Diamonds—Col. Russell H. Con- 
well, Philadelphia. 

FHURSDAY, JULY OTH. 

9 A. M science of Mind and Art of Teaching— 
Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D. D., Lincoln University, Ches- 
ter county, Pa 

Hygienic Teaching in the Public. Schools. 

2 p. M.—General Discussion—Questions submitted 
by Members of the Association. 

8 p. M.—Brief Addresses—Rev. E. E. Higbee, 
D. D., Superintendent of Public Instruction; Supt. 
James MacAlister, Philadelphia; Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Lancaster; Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, 
and others. 

Governor Robert E. Pattison has accepted an invi- 
tation extended to him by the Executive Committee 
to be present on Tuesday evening. 

The exercises throughout will be interspersed with 
music. Prof. H. H. Rich, of Harrisburg, will conduct 
the general singing of the Association. 

Mrs. Julia C. Hull, of New York city, has been 
engaged for the meeting as a special soloist. 

Hotels and Boarding-houses will make the usual 
reduction in rates to members of the Association. 

An Excursion to Gettysburg after the meeting of 
the Association is being arranged by the Local Com- 
mittee. 


James M. Conghlin, Superintend- 
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It has been proposed also to arrange for an Excur- 
sion to Fortress Monroe, going on the Chesapeake 
Bay from: Baltimore on one of the Bay Line Steamers, 
taking in Richmond and Washington city on the re- 
turn to Harrisburg. Arrangements not fully com- 
pleted. 

Those who desire to go to the seashore can pur- 
chase tickets at regular excursion rates at any time to 
suit their convenience. 

J. Q. STEWART, 
Chm Ex. Committee. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Persons wishing to attend the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association, to be held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., from July 7th to gth inclusive, will 
please note carefully the following arrangements : 

The following named Railroads will sell Excur- 
sion Tickets at low rates on presentation of orders 
from the undersigned, which must be secured not 
‘Jater than July 3, 1885. 

In applying for orders, state clearly the number of 
orders needed, the station from which you will start, 
and the names of all the Railroads over which you 
will pass, in going to the meeting. 

United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 

Pennsylvania Railroad and Branches. 

Philadelphia & Erie. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 

Northern Central. 

Gettysburg & Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia & Reading. 

Schuylkill & Susquehanna Branch. 

Lebanon & Tremont Branch. 

Mahanoy & Susquehanna Division and Branches. 

North Pennsylvania and Branches. 

Bound Brook Divison and Branches. 

Germantown & Norristown Branches. 

Lehigh & Susquehanna Division and Branches. 

Cumberland Valley. 

Erie & Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 

Chartiers Valley. 

Allegheny Valley. 

Wilmington & Northern. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top. 

Those wishing to pass over any of the following, 
can purchase Excursion Tickets to Harrisburg, or to 
Junctions connecting with the above named, w7thout 
orders: Perkiomen Railroad; Philadelphia, New- 
town & New York Railroad; Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, and Catasauqua & Fogelsville Railroad. 

Those paying full fare one way to Corry, Irvine- 
ton, Warren, or Emporium, in passing over the Buf- 
falo, New York and Philadelphia Railroad, can buy 
a return ticket at very low rates, at any of the sta- 
tions named, on presenting a certificate from the under- 
igned. Please write for said certificate on or before 
July 3, 1885, and state clearly the station from which 
you start and to which of the above named stations 
you wish to go, in selecting your route to the meeting. 

Those wishing certificates, orders, or membership 
tickets, will please observe the following directions: 

1. Write your name and address plainly, and please 
inclose a stamp. 

2. In writing for Orders or Certificates, or both, 
give in every case the name of the Railroad and 
Station from which you start, and the name of each 
road on which you will travel in going to Harris- 
burg. 

3. Those wishing Membership Tickets will please 
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give name in full, address, and county, and enclose 
One Bollar and stamp. 

4. If possible, do not send for Orders or Certifi- 
cates, or for any information, later than July 3, 1885. 
Decide to attend the meeting, decide soon, and send 
for anything you may need to secure low rates, soon. 
By a careful observance of these requests, you will be 
enabled to go happily, and the undersigned will be 
greatly obliged. Write all letters to 

J. FLETCHER SICKEL, 7icket Agent, 
. Germantown, Pa. 


> - 


‘THE present (June) number ends the 

thirty-third volume of Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. Looking through 
the monthly issues of the past year, there is 
little in these Five Hundred pages that we 
would change were it all to be done over 
again ; and much, as it goes upon the shelf, 
that may be thoughtfully read, with profit, 
years hence as well as now. It is our aim 
to publish an educational journal of substan- 
tial quality, that shall be suggestive and 
helpful to Teachers, Parents, Superintend- 
ents, and School Directors. We shall be 
glad to have our old friends renew subscrip- 
tion as promptly as may be convenient upon 
the 34th volume, which begins with July 
number. We think the reader may with 
confidence be assured of full value upon 
the investment. New names also are al- 
ways welcome. ‘The larger Zhe /ournal 
mailing list, the broader the field of its influ- 
ence. Life for us is no longer in the hey- 
day of youth, and we would make the most 
of it,—far less in the direction of moderate 
pecuniary profit than in that of work done, 
or attempted, for the good of the generation 
that is to succeed our own, it may be of 
others still beyond. 


THE next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Saratoga, 


commencing July 14th. The Board of Edu- 
cation of that city extend a hearty welcome 
to the Association, and, together with citi- 
zens generally, will organize committees to 
perfect all local arrangements. Railroad 
fares as well as hotel rates will be much re- 
duced. Hundreds of boarding places in the 
city at the rate of one dollar per day are as- 
sured. It is hoped the meeting will be 
largely attended. 

Nort less than the large sum of $30,000,- 
ooo is asked by the budget of the present 
Ministry of Public Instruction in France. 
Half this amount is to be devoted to the 
primary and infant schools. ‘The grant in 
aid of astronomy and meteorology is $200,- 
ooo, and this is exclusive.of local credits 
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voted by Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux 
and Lyons for their astronomical observa- 
tories, Besancon, Clermont, Paris, and 
Toulouse for Besancon, Puy de Dome, Pic 
du Mida, and Montsouris meteorological 
establishments. 
Paris gets $150,000; other libraries at the 
capital, $55,000; and the national archives, 
$40,000. The donations to learned men 
also amount to $40,000. 


AMONG items culled from reports of Super- 
intendents, we find Allentown commemo- 
rating Arbor Day in a manner of which 
Supt. Landis has good reason to be proud. 
In the report of tree-planting, expected from 
superintendents after the planting season 
has passed, who can do better than ‘‘ 3,712 
trees by the pupils at their homes?’’ We 
await these reports from Superintendents 
with lively interest. 


THE main purpose of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journa/ is to present its readers with 
such matter as shall be permanently sugges- 
tive and profitable. It may not be an en- 
terprising periodical, nor ‘‘ blow its horn’’ 
with blare and din of raucous brass ; but its 
honest purpose is to broaden the horizon of 
the Teacher’s thought—as well as that of 
School Superintendent and School Director 
—to quicken his sense of personal responsi- 
bility, to widen the field of his sympathies, 
to bring him, if possible, to be more in love 
with his divinely-appointed work. Not 
noisy but effective—for, more perhaps than 
any other publication in the State, 
Journal is building at the foundations. 

We care little whence matter comes that 
fills these columns, whether it be old or 
new, provided only that it be good and do 
good in the broad field of school work, and 
especially in its most important feature of 
reverent soul-development. It may some- 
times happen that matter finds place here, 
which, as we have been told, is not such 
as ‘‘the young teacher’’ needs. But the 
‘¢ young teacher’’ is not always a synonym 
for the growing teacher. It is of the latter 
we try to:think and of the school official— 
both Director and Superintendent—whose 
duty it is to plan for the schools and to put 
into effect measures for their benefit. These 
men and women are constantly in our 
thought in the make-up of Zhe Journal con- 
tents. That errors of judgment are frequent 
with us is not unlikely, but our purpose is 
to do the best we know, and our prayer that 
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PRISON REFORM. 


HRISTIAN civilization—and by this we 

mean, not esthetic culture, but the hu- 
manities, the civilization that comes down 
to the masses of mankind, and lifts them up 
to better life, and motives, and hopes, and 
surroundings—goes steadily forward in its 
beneficent mission, not with the measured 
tread and machine-like movements of an army 
with banners, but with the genial warmth 
of the Sun of Righteousness, that melts its 
way by vital flow into all the myriad chan- 
nels of human action—wherever a wrong is 
to be righted, an evil remedied, sorrows as- 
suaged, suffering averted, and individual 
men regenerated and redeemed. 

We have copied from the North American 
Review a graphic account of one of the 
latest developments of this spirit of the age, 
as applied to the criminal classes who have 
come under the ban of the law, and are sub- 
jects of that complex and still unsolved 
problem, the protection of society, and the 
reformation and restoration to usefulness 
of the convicted wrong doer. 

Even in their best estate, all punitive and 
kindred institutions, whatever their classifi- 
cation or specific purposes, are but necessary 
evils ; and one never treads the corridors of 
prisons, houses of refuge, asylums for the 
insane, or schools for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, without a pang of sympathetic and 
keen regret that ‘‘such things must needs 
be,’’ and a longing to escape into the free 
air and blessed sunshine, to recover the 
mental quietude and composure with which 
Nature soothingly ministers to disturbed and 
aching sensibilities. Mental and moral 
wrecks are a sad travesty upon the perfect 
health and stainless rectitude of Eden. 

3eing necessary, every advance in these 
phases of social science is cause for congrat- 
ulation, and to be warmly welcomed for all 
that it is, and all that it promises in sugges- 
tive possibilities in the future, as the horizon 
widens, and experience develops principles, 
and converts theories into settled policies. 
We do not begrudge the space given in this 
number of Zhe Journal to Mr. Warner’s de- 
scription of the methods and management 
of the Elmira Reformatory, for it is of much 
more than local or topical interest, and 
touches upon problems of wider importance 
than the institution which is the subject of 
discussion. It will be read and pondered 
by thoughtful men everywhere, who see be- 
neath the surface, and are not oblivious to 
dangers that threaten the social fabric, and 


what is done may not be unworthy to stand | look with deep solicitude for remedies that 


the test of time. 


shall disarm and avert them. 
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Passing over the details of management 
and the personality upon which their suc- 
cess seems so largely to depend, it will be 
observed that the mainspring of the whole 
movement is educationa/, not only in coer- 
cive habits of industry, and consequent abil- 
ity to earn an honest living, but compulsory 
education, of a higher and broader intellec- 
tual and ethical type than has heretofore 
been thought permissible for the mass 
of reputable school children, much _ less 
convicted felons. And the moral of the 
experiment is, that prevention, instead of 
curative education is an unmistakable and 
imperative public duty. 

‘The question comes home with an ever- 
increasing urgency and force, that will not 
be put off— What shall be done with the 
homeless and helpless, or neglected waifs of 
society, that infest the streets or are quar- 
tered in our almshouses, and are to be 
trained for usefulness or perdition? If they 
cannot find good homes in private families, 
or be gathered into well-managed industrial 
homes, what shall we do with them? And 
which will be the cheapest, schools or 
criminal courts and prisons! The problem 
challenges an answer. What shall that 
answer be? 


_ 
> 





EXCURSION AMONG THE STARS. 
NO. 2, 


THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 


A T a very early period observers of the 
[\ heavens began grouping the stars into 
constellations. The constellations of Orion 
and the Pleiades are of so ancient a date 
that we find mention made of them in the 
Iliad of Homer and in the Book of Job. In 
the course of time the whole heavens be- 
came divided up into constellations or star- 
groups, which may be seen pictorially repre- 
sented on charts of the heavens, and which 
are for the most part exceedingly puzzling, 
since the actual configuration of the stars in 
a constellation very rarely has any resem- 
blance to the object for which it is named. 
The chief interest which attaches to them 
now is due to the circumstance that astron- 
omers make use of them in order to desig- 
nate particular stars. This is done by means 
of a letter of the Greek alphabet or ofa 
numeral prefixed to the name of the constel- 
lation in which the star is found. Thus, 
Alpha Centauri is the name of a certain star 
in the constellation of the Cenfaur; 61 
Cygni is the star numbered 61 in the con- 
stellation Cygnus, or the Swan. There are, 
however, twelve of these constellations which 
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are of a more general interest, since we find 
a continual reference to them in our alma- 
nacs. These are the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, as they are called. We will now 
take a look at the Zodiac and its Signs. 

In order to point these out without the 
aid of a diagram, it will be necessary to lay 
a severe tax upon the imagination of the 
reader. Let himimagine, first, that thesun’s 
light has become so feeble that he can see 
the stars by day, and that he can therefore 
observe its position among the stars just as 
he can observe the position of the moon. 
Now, if under these imaginary conditions he 
were to take a series of observations of the 
sun for several days, he would discover that 
it was moving in an easfer/y direction among 
the stars. Each day it would be seen in a 
position farther to the east with reference 
to any particular star conveniently situated 
for making the observation, by a distance 
nearly equal to twice its own apparent di- 
ameter. To be more exact, this distance is 
about one three hundred and sixty-fifth part 
of the whole circumference of the heavens, 
for in the course of a year—3654% days— 
the sun makes the entire circuit, coming 
back to the point from which it started. 
This is the appearance, or rather this would 
be the appearance, if it were possible to ob- 
serve the sun and the stars at the same time. 
It is a consequence of the earth’s annual 
passage around the sun; but it suits our 
purpose better to regard the sun as actually 
moving among the stars, just as it would ap- 
pear to do. Now the reader will exercise 
his imagination a little farther and will sup- 
pose that the sun, as it moves in its easterly 
course around the heavens, leaves behind it 
a fine train of light—makes a bright and 
permanent mark in the heavens among the 
stars, so that a glance at the sky will enable 
us to see at any time the exact path in which 
the sun has traveled. It would be found, 
after this path had once been laid down, 
that the sun always traveled in it. At the 
end of each annual revolution it comes back 
to the exact point from which it set out and 
follows the same path the ensuing year. 

This ciréle in the heavens, which we have 


| tried to assist the reader to imagine, is a 


very important circle in astronomy. A\l- 
though it is, of course, purely imaginary, 
like the parallels of latitude and meridians 
of longitude laid down on our terrestrial 
globes, it is carefully traced on celestial 
charts and globes, and is known among 
astronomers as the ec/iptic. The ecliptic is 
the great circle described by the sun in its 
apparent annual tour of the heavens; it 
marks the sun’s path among the stars. 
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But what has this to do with the Zodiac? | 


This circle of the ecliptic fixes its position. 
The zodiac is an imaginary belt of the 
heavens, some sixteen or eighteen degrees 
in breadth, following the course of the 
ecliptic, which runs along its centre, and 
thus encircling the heavens like a broad gir- 
die. It may assist in forming a mental 
picture of it to know that its breadth, as 
given above, is about thirty times the ap- 
parent diameter of the sun. This broad 
girdle of the heavens is divided into twelve 
equal parts, called sigms, each bearing the 
name of a constellation with which it formerly 
coincided. ‘Their names may be found in 
our almanacs, given in the order in which 
they lie from west to eas?, beginning with 
Aries or the Ram, which the sun enters about 
the 21st of March. Owing toa cause which 
we need not attempt to explain here— 
although the fact should be noted, because 
it is pictorially represented in a some- 
what puzzling manner in the almanac—each 
of the ‘‘signs’’ now lies about thirty de- 
grees to the west of the constellation whose 
name it bears, so that the sun in its annual 
course reaches the sign before reaching the 
constellation. For example, the sun 1s said 
to enter the sign Aries, when it actually 
enters the constellation Pisces, it enters the 
sign Zaurus, when it enters the constellation 
Aries, and so on around the whole zodiac. 
Since the signs are equal in number to the 
months of the year the sun traverses on an 
average one sign each month. 

The best conception of the ecliptic and 
zodiac is formed when one is able to imagine 


} 


them as they would appear if drawn in lines of | 


light upon the actual heavens. To aid in 
fixing their position it will be well to draw 
in imagination one other circle, viz., the 
equinoctial. ‘The equinoctial isa great circle 
of the celestial sphere lying midway between 
its two poles and corresponding to the 
equator of the terrestial globe. Since the 
great sphere of the heavens, as viewed from 
our latitude, is “#//ed, so to speak, its north 
pole rising high above the horizon and its 
south pole hidden below, the equinoctial 
will appear correspondingly tilted; that is, 
instead of passing directly over our heads 


though the zenith, it will pass to the south of 


this point by the same distance that the 
north pole rises above the horizon. At this 
season of the year, when the constellation 
Orion may be seen south soon after dark, 
the position of the equinoctial can be traced 
very readily, since it passes very near the 
uppermost of the three bright stars which 
form the belt of Orion, and which are some- 
times known as the Three Kings. It cuts 
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the horizon at its exact eastern and western 
points. 

To fix the relation of the ecliptic to the 
equinoctial, imagine two hoops of equal 
size placed one within the other in such a 
manner that they touch at but two points, 
and at these points form an angle with one 
another. This is the relation of the ecliptic 
to the equinoctial. They cross each other 
at two diametrically opposite points on the 
sphere of the heavens, and midway between 
these points are distant from one another 
2314 degrees—a distance which will be 
recognized as that of the ‘‘tropics’’ from 
the equator on the terrestial globe. 

Now, having marked our celestial sphere, 
let us study it for a few moments, until we 
understand it thoroughly. Remember that 
we observe it from its centre, not from the 
outside as one would examine an artificial 
globe, and that, of course, we see but one- 
half of it at atime. Let us first imagine it 
to revolve quite rapidly, while we keep our 
eyes fixed on the bright lines which we have 
mentally drawn. The equinoctial, being at 
every point at the same distance from the 
poles will be seen to run with a steady 
movement, never varying its position, while 
the ecliptic, like the rim of a wheel set 
obliquely to its axis, will waddle badly. It 
will sway backward and forward in the 
heavens, now approaching and now receding 
from the north pole. Having taken this 
general survey, we will next fix the sphere 
mentally in the positions it will have at noon 
at four different seasons of the year. We 
will begin with its position on the 21st of 
March. The equinoctial always being in 
the same position, it is the ecliptic only 
which we shall study. 

If at noon on the 21st of March we could 
make an observation of the heavens under 
the conditions imagined—that is, if we could 
see the stars and the lines we have mentally 
drawn, as well as the sun—we should find that 
the ecliptic then cuts the eastern horizon at 
a point same distance north of the exact 
east and the western horizon at an equal 
distance south of the exact western point, 
crossing the equinoctial mid-way in the 
heavens. ‘The sun is at the crossing point, 
which is known in astronomy as the verna/ 
eguinox. Three months latter, on the arst 
of June, we will take a second mid-day ob- 
servation. One quarter of a year has 
elapsed and the sun, having performed one 
quarter of his annual course along the eclip- 
tic is now at a point mid-way between the 
two crossing points, or equinoxes, and these 
will now be seen on the horizon, the vernal 
equinox in the west and the autumnal in the 
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east. The sun has reached the most north- 
ern point of its course. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember we will make a third observation. 
The sun has now reached the autumnal 
equinox, which at noon will be in mid- 
heavens, while the ecliptic is seen cutting 
the eastern horizon, south from the true 
eastern point and the western horizon north 
of west. On the 22d of December the equi- 
noxes are at noon again on the horizon, the 
autumnal in the west and the vernal in the 
east, while the whole visible half of the eclip- 
tic lies on the south side of the equinoctial. 
Three months latter the sun will again be at 
the vernal equinox, at which point it passes 
from south to north of the equinoctial. 

We have given to the description of these 
circles what may seem an undue amount of 
space, since experience has shown us that 
to have in mind a clear conception of them 
as they would appear at different seasons of 
the year, if one could actually see them de- 
lineated on the heavens—and at different 
hours of the night in the same season, a 
point here neglected—aids one greatly in 
perceiving in their proper relation the moon 
and the planets. Without this aid one is 
continually perplexed at finding these bodies 
apparently out of their proper place in the 
heavens. ‘This description, it may be added, 
is intended for teacher rather than pupil. 


—_———<_______ 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


CHAS. KINGSLEY, ITS AUTHOR, 


l‘ the present issue of Zhe journal we 
begin a series of delightful papers by 
Charles Kingsley, written for his children 
with all the simplicity of narrative, liveliness 
of description, suggestiveness of thought, and 
opened-eyed wonder of admiration for the 
creature and reverence for the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator, that characterize 
the work of this gifted poet-preacher, There 
is saving good for old and young alike in 
‘“‘Madam How and Lady Why.’’ The 
world has too few such books, mainly be- 
cause of lack of men able to write them. 

_ The Philadelphia Ledger of a few days 
since, says of it: ‘‘It is a most valuable in- 
troduction to the study of natural things. 
Its chapters, besides the introductory trip up 
the glen, are on earthquakes, volcanoes, the 
transformation of a grain of soil, chalks and 
coral, field and wild, the ice plough, and so 
on through the great and miniature wonders 
of the world, in Kingsley’s inimitable style. 
There can be no fairy tale or wonder story 
more fascinating to a child than this book, 
which must be taken a chapter a time, and 
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so may be made to last for a whole season’s 
profitable reading.’’ 

A recent sketch of Canon Kingsley by 
Canon F. W. Farrar, another of the most 
noted divines of England, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of especial interest: 

I first met Kingsley more than twenty-five 
years ago at the house of Dr. Benson, then head 
master of Wellington College, now archbishop 
of Canterbury. I had gone there to preach a 
sermon to the boys, and one of those boys was 
Kingsley’s eldest son. On one of the evenings 
of my stay Kingsley was invited to meet me. 
He was then, as he was during the greater part 
of his life, rector of Eversley, and Eversley is 
within an easy and pleasant walk of the college. 
At that time he was about 38 years old, and he 
was far from strong. I remember his saying 
that the writing of “Hypatia’’ had greatly 
strained his powers. It was impossible to see 
him without recognizing at a glance that he was 
no ordinary man. The likeness at the begining 
of his biography and the bust in Westminster 
Abbey will recall his aspect to those who did 
not know him, but neither painting nor sculp- 
ture can ever give that expression of the eyes, 
their brightness and their intensity, which was 
the most remarkable part of his personal ap- 
pearance. Several of his friends have rightly 
described it ‘an eagle look,”’ and it ex- 
pressed some of t... finest qualities of the man. 

It is a happy circumstance for Wellington 
College that the history of its early days will 
always be associated with the name of so emi- 
nent and beloved a neighbor. On one of the 
evenings that I was there he preached to the 
boys in the large dormitory, which served as a 
temporary chapel. Even at this distance of 
time I vividly recall the long lines of boyish 
faces as they were turned towards the preacher 
who addressed them with such homely power 
and fervent simplicity. The slight stammer 
which rather added to than detracted from the 
interest of his conversation was never observ- 
able in Kingsley’s preacning. The s¢rmon on 
this occasion was, | think, unwritten; but the 
preacher tried to speak straight to the under- 
standing and the of his young 
hearers, and he succeeded admirably. | re- 
member how in enforcing upon them the duty 
of mutual kindness, and especially tenderness 
to the weak and the least gifted, he pointed the 
lesson by telling them that they must not sink 
to the level of the young hounds in a kennel, 
which invariably tormented any one of their 
number which happened to be sickly or de- 
formed. As we were returning to Dr. Benson’s 
house through the long corridor, Kingsley’s 
eldest boy, then about 13 years old, came up to 
us, and slipping his hand into the hand of his 
father, said to him in a loud whisper, ‘Oh, 
father, what a jolly sermon!’’ Probably the boy 
was echoing the verdict of all his companions, 
and no formal compliment could have expressed 
a higher tribute to the real effectiveness of the 
preacher's words, 

Kingsley had not only been exhausted by the 
writing of ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ but I think that he had 
also suffered mentally from the severity—I had 
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almost said the brutality—of many of the criti- | Kingsley intimately. I used to meet him only 


cisms which had been passed upon that power- 
ful and exquisite book. Many years later—in- 
deed within two years of his death—he received 
a letter from a clergyman in which he spoke 
warmly of the help which he had derived from 
“‘ Hypatia."’ “ Your letter,"’ answered Kingsley, 
“touched me deeply. ‘Hypatia,’ was 
written with my heart's blood, and was received, 
as I expected, with curses from many of the 
very churchmen whom I was trying to warn and 
save." Both on this and other occasions when 
I had the pleasure of meeting him I| was struck 
by Kingsley's sadness. No one, I think, can 
read his biography without seeing that his life, 
enriched as it was by so many gifts and sur- 
rounded by many perfect blessings, was yet 
overclouded by melancholy. There were doubt- 
less some causes for this sadness which do not 
appear in his biography, and which it no way 
concerned the public to know. So far as | can 
judge from the biographies of men whom I have 

nown intimately, no’ man’s life is, or ever can 
be written. But one obvious cause for the low 
spirits from which Kingsley often suffered is to 
be found in these constant attacks from those 
whom he most desired to benefit. Perhaps when 
I first met him ill-health made him less buoyant 
than usual. Surrounded as we were by the lads 
who were forming the tradition of a young 
school, we naturally talked about boyish years. 


I expressed my own belief that the majority of | 


boys pass happy lives at school; but Kingsley, 
to my surprise, entirely differed from me. He 
said that he had not been happy as a boy, and 
he doubted whether most men were so happy 
in early years as they often become after middle 
life. 

All through his life the love of nature was one 
of the strongest safeguards and richest delights 
of Kingsley’s nature. He loved the scenes and 
sights of the outer world with the combined en- 
thusiasm of a naturalist and of a poet. He saw 
in the beauty and magnificence of the material 
world the immediate autograph of God, and the 
striking demonstration of His love and care for 
man, He had few sources of inward happiness 
superior to this. When he was going to Spain 
with Mr. Froude he wrote to tell him that he 
would not be in his way, because ‘‘ 1 can amuse 
myself in any hedge with plants and insects, and 
you may leave me anywhere, any long, certain 
that I shall be busy and happy.” It was his 
constant effort to inspire all around him with the 
same feeling. This is one purpose of many of 


his writings and of the exquisite descriptions of 


natural objects—descriptions unsurpassed for 
brightness and delicacy—in which his novels 
abound. He made it part of the secret at Ev- 
ersley and among the boys at Wellington Col- 
lege, and still more at Chester. The natural 
history society which he formed at Chester was 
the nucleus of his work there. The free and 
kindly intercourse which it involved was the 
secret of the fascination which he exercised over 
the young men of that city, and which enabled 
him in the short space of four years to leave so 
ineffaceable an impression. 

I had not the happiness to know Charles 


at rare intervals and incidentally. He once 
asked me to come and stay with him at Evers- 
ley, and I have always deeply regretted that | 
did not make a greater effort to accept the invi- 
tation. His manner to me was always kind, 
and his remarks about my writings were en- 
couraging. Another regret which I feel is that 
I never worked with him asa colleague at West- 
minster. I was appointed to a canoncy the year 
after his premature and lamented death. But 
I came to Westminster when, as Dean Stanley 
said, ‘‘ one could still judge of the effects of his 
residence from the glow it left behind on every 
heart and face—the glow on the hills after the 
sun has just set.” I have never known or 
heard of any man, except Stanley himself, who 
could in so short a time have left behind him so 
deep and loving amemory. The whole staff of 
the Abbey—the dean, the canons, the minor 
canons, the choristers—even the guides and 
vergers—learned in those brief weeks to admire 
and love him. His large human sympathy em- 
braced them all. Inthe humblest of his fellow- 
workers he venerated the dignity of a man- 
hood for which Christ died. He was only a 
canon for two years, and even of this short 
period six months were spent in America and 
other months at Harrow and Eversley. He 
was appointed in the spring of 1873; he died 
in January, 1875. He was, therefore, only 
twice ‘‘in residence,’ and it was only for four 
months that he was taking the direct preach- 
ing duty of acanon. The months which fell to 
his turn (September and November) were 
months in which London is conventionally 
spoken of as being ‘‘empty.”’ Yet his name 
and his power gathered enormous congrega- 
tions to listen to him. He felt, as other men 
have done, almost overpowered by the awful 
sense of responsibility which must attach to ad- 
dressing such miscellaneous multitudes. He 
expressed this sense of responsibility in his own 
characteristic way. ‘‘ Whenever I walk along 
the choir to the pulpit,”’ he said, ‘I wish myself 
dead; and whenever I walk back I wish myself 
more dead.”’ Yet, to all except himself, his 
Westminster sermons seemed to be eminently 
worthy of the pulpit from which they were de- 
livered. They are published, and are, | think, 
the best and greatest that he ever preached. 
But no one who did not hear them can appre- 
ciate the sort of magnetic influence exercised 
by the personality of the man. He used to 
stand up in the pulpit during the hymn before 
the sermon, curiously peering through his 
glasses at the throngs who crowded the north 
and south transepts of the Abbey, many of 
whom were young men who, to hear Kingsley, 
were willing to walk long distances and then to 
stand all through the two hours of a musical 
service. He seemed to be yearning to under- 
stand them, to get near them, to enter into their 
moral and spiritual needs. His evident sym- 
pathy affected his hearers. ‘If you want to be 
stirred as you never were before—to be stirred 
to the very depths of your heart,’ said one of 
the minor canons to me, “ come to the Abbey 
and hear Canon Kingsley.” : 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, PA., Fume, 1885. } 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


‘HE annual examinations of the State Normal 
| Schools; for the current year, will be held 
as follows: 

Mansfield and Kutztown, commencing Tues- 
day, June 2d, at g a. m. Prof. Cooper, Supt. 
Little, and Supt. James, will attend the exami- 
nation at Mansfield, and Prof. Waller, Supt. 
Keck, and Supt. Michener, at Kutztown. 

California, Edinboro and Shippensburg, com- 
mencing Tuesday, June gth, at 9 a.m. Prof. 
Durling, Supt. Weller, and Supt. Herrington, 
will attend at California; Prof. homas, Supt. 
Lord, and Supt. Colegrove, at Edinboro, and 
Prof. Beard, Supt. Brumbaugh, and Supt. Hock- 
enberry, at Shippensburg. 

Bloomsburg, West Chester and Lock Haven, 
commencing Tuesday, June 16th, 9 a. m. Prof, 
Schaeffer, Supt. Dill, and Supt. Aumiller, will 
attend at Bloomsburg; Prof. Noss, Supt. Hof- 
fecker and Supt. Harvey, at West Chester ; 
Prof. Shaub, Supt. Wolf, and Supt. Savage, at 
Lock Haven. 

/ndiana and Millersville, commencing Tues- 
day, June 23d,g a.m. Prof. Philips, Supt. Hu- 
gus, and Supt. Strayer, will attend at Indiana, 
and Prof. Heiges, Supt. Bodenhorn, and Supt. 
Buehrle, at Millersville. 

Superintendents of the several Normal School 
Districts are invited to be present at the exami- 
nations in their respective districts. The ex- 
penses of the members of the Board of Examin- 
ers will be paid by the State. No one appointed 
as a member of the Board can be absent with- 
out securing the services of another person, of 
the same class, to take the place of his own, 
and all such changes shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Department. Each student must 
receive four affirmative votes out of five in or- 
der to graduate. The following rules concern- 
ing the examinations will be in torce : 

1. The examination must be strictly private, 
no person being admitted except the members 
of the faculty, the Board of Trustees and in- 
vited guests. 

2. ‘Lhe voting must be done by ballot. 

3. The result of the examinations must be an- 
nounced by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—mathematics, includ- 
ing arithmetic, algebra and geometry. Second 
—natural sciences, including, natural philoso- 
phy, botany and physiology. Third—/anguage, 
including spelling, reading, grammar, rhetoric 
and the elements of Latin. Fourth—ZAésforica/ 
sciences, including geography, history of the 
United States and the Constitution of the United 
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States. Fifth—rofessional studies, including 
mental philosophy, methods of instruction and 
school economy. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 
the same branches. 

3. A special examination in drawing, vocal 
music and book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent re- 
quired, and for the length of time named in the 
course of study, can graduate, 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelimi- 
nary examination of the graduating classes, in 
their several schools, in all the studies of the 
course, and to drop all students who may not 
be fully prepared, both in scholarship and 
teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 


tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 


sheets together, and suitable pencils for writing. 
The State Superintendent hopes to find at all 
the schools the minutes of the proceedings of 
the several boards of examiners which have 
held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all graduates, both of the first and 
second degree, and of all persons receiving 
teachers’ certincates. 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Lnstruction., 


> 
ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARDS. 


ih: E Act of April 22, 1863, requires new school 

boards to organize “‘ within ten days after the 
first Monday in June in each year."" Their or- 
ganization must take place, therefore, the pres- 
ent year, on or before the roth of June. As itis 
important that the new boards should meet and 
organize promptly according to law, the old 
boards should fix a time for holding a meeting 
for the purpose, and give due notice to the di- 
rectors elect. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organization, 
directors should first elect a /emforary president 
and secretary, and proceed to ascertain who are 
members, by having read the election returns 
placed in the hands of the old board by the 
proper election officers. Disputed points con- 
cerning claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising outof tie votes must be settled. 
And when it is ascertained who are members, 
the board is ready to organize Jermanently by 
electing a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
Those having a right to vote under the tempo- 
rary organization are the directors holding over 
and the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the perma- 
nent organization are the directors holding over 
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and the persons found entitled to seats in the , 
board by their election. 

Among the items of business that should be 
attended to by the new boards on the day of 
their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new board, and forward them to the 
proper County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to this Department. Z/is dud) 
should not be negles led, 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the board. 

5. Decide whether the board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all Boards of Di 
rectors to subscribe for one copy for each mem- 
ber at the expense of the District. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestiveness 
to thoughtful men who feel an adequate sense of 
the weighty responsibility that devolves upon 
them as School Directors. 


- _—s 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL 14, 1885. 

J. Q. Stewart, Esq., Depuly superintendeni 
Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir :—On behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the [1th inst., 
requesting his opinion as to when the act of 
April 2, 1885, entitled “An act relating to the 
study of physiology and hygiene in the publi 
schools of the Commonwealth, and educational 
institutions receiving aid from the Comm« 
wealth,” is to go into eflect. 

It is a well established principle of statutory 
construction in Pennsylvania that, unless othe: 
wise declared, an act of Assembly takes effect 
from the date of its passage, which includes all 
the forms required by the Constitution to give 
it the force and effect of a law. Under this rule, 
the act in question will take effect from its ap- 
proval, unless another date has been specifically 
fixed, or is necessarily implied. 

An examination of the act, however, does not 
disclose any intention of the Legislature to post- 
pone its operation to a date subsequent to its 
passage. 

The effect of the third section, which seems 
to have suggested the doubt in your mind in 
connection with the repealing section, is simply 
to suspend the school laws in respect to exami- 
nations in the new branch, until the first Mon- 
day of June, 1886. In other words, until that 
date physiology and hygiene shall be cluded 
in the branches of study required to be taught 
in the common schools, but teachers who are 
otherwise qualified are not required to pass an 
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examination in this branch as a condition pre- 
cedent to their employment until the beginning 
of the school year of 1886. 

I am well aware that this construction may 
result in very imperfect instruction in the new 
branch of study during the first year, but I can 
reach no other conclusion without violating the 
plainest principles of statutory interpretation, 
which are paramount to questions of expediency, 
and must control, even if the results are unsat- 
isfactory. 

I am clearly of the opinion, therefore, that 
your department is required to give effect to this 
act as soon as practicable without disturbing the 
harmony of the school system, which will nat- 
urally be on the beginning of the next school 
year, although an examination in respect to the 
new studies is not necessary as a qualification 
to teach until the first Monday of June, 1886, 

Very respectfully, 
ROBT. SNODGRASS, 
Deputy Ait y General. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMS.—Supt. Sheely: The schools are all 
closed, except those of Gettysburg. All in all 
teachers and scholars did good work during the 
past winter, and the general result is satisfac- 
tory. Arbor Day was enthusiastically observed 
by the schools of Gettysburg and East Berlin. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: Local institutes were 
held at several points in the county during the 
month of January. The directors paid the 
teachers their wages for the time spent attend- 
ing these meetings, and seemed to think the 
time and money well spent. An educational 
was held in the evening after each of 
the institutes, 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Arbor Day was ob- 
served by more than thirty of our schools, and 
more than 3000 trees were planted besides nu- 
merous shrubs and roses. Trees were named 
after distinguished literary men, and after the 
present and former State and County Superin- 
tendents. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The principal 
feature of the month was the Young Teachers’ 
Institute held for twenty days at Sterling. The 
Institute was organized with the usual officers. 
Lessons were studied and recited, some member 
being appointed to take charge of each class. 
The Co. Supt. was present a part of each day 
and gave instruction in methods of teaching 
and school management. The twenty-four 
members were much improved. 

CLARION. — Supt. McNutt: During this 
month five examinations for Common School 
graduates were held. Out of 66 examined 23 
tailed to pass. On account of the ground being 
frozen Arbor Day was not observed by many of 
our schools. About 1oo trees were planted, 25 
at Phillipsburg school, 24 at Antwerp, 23 at 
Myers, and several at East Brady. At Antwerp 
a literary entertainment was held in connection 
with the tree-planting. At the Myers’ school 
arrangements were made for fencing the 
grounds. This is a good movement and 
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promises to be an interesting and important 
feature in our schools. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Savage: We have held 
five good meetings—the one at Bigler taking 
the lead. It approached the dignity of the 
county institute. The evening lecturers were 
T. H. Murray, Esq., on ‘‘ How to Grow,”’ and 
Hon. Thos. M. Taylor, of New York, on 
“ Frauds.”’. Many of our own prominent teach- 
ers were present and took part as instructors. 
In sivenhal our districts educational re-unions 
have been established, an@ teachers, pupils, di- 
rectors and citizens take an enthusiastic part in 
the exercises. 

CLInTon.—Supt. McCloskey: Not very many 
trees were planted on Arbor Day in this county 
on account of the unfavorable weather ; and in 
many places the frost was not out of the ground. 
I am urging upon directors and citizens through- 
out the county to appoint a day in their respec- 
tive districts for the planting of trees and the 
improvement of school grounds. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: Up to date 
seven very creditable reports of Arbor Day 
proceedings have been received. The day was 
not neglected. 

DAUPHIN.— Supt. McNeal: The importance 
of libraries in connection with the schools has 
received considerable attention in our county 
during the year. The formation of libraries has 
been commenced at Middletown, Steelton, Mil- 
lersburg and Lykens. Some of those places 
have few books as yet, but the work has been 
commenced, and the number of volumes will 
be increased from time to time. 1 have visited 
all the schools of the county once since the 
commencement of the present school year, and 
am now making a second visit to those having 
an eight or nine months’ term. Have just con- 
cluded a second visit to the schools of Lykens, 
which have greatly improved within the last few 
years. Three years ago the board secured the 
services of the present efficient principal, Mr. 
C. P. Sweeny, whose first work was a careful 
study of the condition and needs of the schools, 
after which he re-organized them and arranged 
a suitable course of study. The schools, previ- 
ously conducted as so many separate, independ- 
ent schools, were formed into a_ well-graded 
system, with suitable work assigned to each de- 
partment. They are now so graded that the 
primary departments are not crowded, thus en- 
abling the teachers of these grades to do satis- 
factory work, the results of which are already 
seen in the more advanced classes. Additional 
apparatus has been placed in the different rooms. 
Pictures of the A//antic Monthly group of poets, 
and of other noted literary and educational 
men adorn the high-school room. The present 
session of school will close with an exhibition of 
pupils’ work, in the several rooms, during the 
day; and the commencement exercises of the 
graduating class in the evening. During the 
time Mr. Sweeny has been principal he has had 
the support and hearty coéperation of a faithful, 
well-qualified corps of teachers; and through 
their united efforts, the people of Lykens have 
schools of which they may justly be proud. 


FRANKLIN.—Supt. Disert: After a very suc- | 


cessful term the schools of ourcounty have closed. 
The most interesting events of the month were 
the Commencement Exercises at Greencastle 
and Waynesboro. Dr. Higbee’s presence and 
addresses at both places were greatly appre- 
ciated and added very much to the interest. 
These schools are gradually approaching a high 
degree of excellence. 

HUNTINGDON.— Supt. Brumbaugh: In re- 
sponse to our request, a majority of our teachers 
held Longfellow exercises in their schools. 
The exercises were made of special value by 
having each pupil participate. A goodly num- 
ber of citizens were present. A local institute 
was held at Petersburg. It was largely attended 


and was of much practical value. Rev. Dr. 
Crever, a venerable school advocate, gave an 
excellent address of welcome. Another well- 


attended institute was held at McAlevy’s Fort. 
Every teacher present took an active part in 
the exercises. Over 500 citizens attended these 
meetings. The Huntingdon high school gave 
an interesting entertainment in the ¢ Jpera House, 
on the evening of the 23d. Over $200 were 
realized—to be used in founding a public library 
for our schools. The Normal College at Hunt- 
ingdon has secured, by purchase, an excellent 
and rare collection of North Carolina and Rocky 
Mountain minerals; it is valued at $500. Our 
people are awaking to the importance of plac- 
ing live, large-brained, large-hearted men in the 
school boards. At present five ex-Representa- 
tives are on various boards in the county. 
INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran; A large number 
of select schools opened this month for a sum- 
mer session from 12 to 18 weeks. Our teachers 
are waking up to the fact that they must improve. 
Our Normal School at Indiana is very full this 
term, several new teachers having been called 
in, among them Mr. A. M, Hammers, for a 


number of years grincipal of the West Indiana 
S( hools. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt herrard: The schools 
have nearly all closed. Many of them have 
been very successful, whilst a few have proved 
very unsatisfactory, The districts having a con- 
tinuous term of six or seven months, by the 
same teacher, show the best results. It is clearly 


much better than a divided term with a change 


of teachers. 


LEHIGH. Supt. Knauss: The township 
schools have all closed An unusual number 
of subscription schools have been opened and 
are well patronized A number of normal 
classes have been formed under the charge of 
some of our best teachers. A number of school- 
houses will be built during the summer. The 


great event of the month was Arbor Day. Our 
township schools had closed for the term, hence 
the day was not observed so generally by them 
as by the town schools. Many of the teachers, 
however, whose schools had closed, reassembled 
their pupils and observed the day with appro- 
priate exercises. Many of the town schools 
had very pleasant and interesting exercises, and 
planted a number of trees. Arbor Day is des- 
tined to be one of the “red-letter days’”’ in 
Lehigh. 

McKEan.—Supt. Campbell: A very interest 
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ing Cvunty Association meeting was held at 
Gillmor. A number of the leading questions of 
the day were discussed: District Supervision, 
Free Text Books by the State, Professional 
Reading by Directors, Better Teaching in the 
Primary Departments, etc. We have no con- 
stitution, no by-laws, no fines for non-attend- 
ance and non-performance; hence only those 
who are interested attend, and we have excel- 
lent meetings. Lafayette has built new school- 
houses where needed, added one school, sup- 
plied all its houses with patent furniture, 
increased the apparatus, pays the highest sala- 
ries of any township in the county, and has a 
nine months’ term, all of which places it in the 
front rank, if not in advance of any other rural 
district in McKean. The Smethport schools 
recently gave an exhibition for two nights, 
the proceeds of which are to be expended in 
procuring a library. Mrs. S. J. Culbertson, of 
Foster, reports the planting of trees at her 
school on Arvor Day. The County Association 
which convened at Kane, was an interesting 
and profitable meeting, although the attendance 
was smaller than usual. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: The schools are all 
closed except those of Lewistown. One house 
in Wayne township was burned down the day 
before the school closed. It was old, and will 
be replaced by a better one. 

MonTouR.—Supt. Ream: Arbor Day was 
observed in Danville and in some of the town- 
ships. Quite a number of private schools have 
been opened in the rural districts. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: Arbor Day 
was observed in a number of districts. The 
Pen Argyl! schools planted nine trees, and had 
appropriate exercises. At the South Easton 
High School they planted two trees, and named 
them Bayard ‘laylor, and Samuel Shull, in 
honor of the principal. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: East Mahanoy 
has completed its new building and organized 
another school. The directors of Minersville 
have purchased $50 worth of apparatus for their 
high school. Ryan has furnished one room 
with patent desks. The directors of Union have 
placed a new bell on the Ringtown school- 
house. Union ranks foremost of the rural dis- 
tricts in its fine school-houses, furnished with 
patent desks and well supplied with apparatus. 
Wayne built two new school-houses. Barry 
township has furnished all its school-houses with 
patent desks. Blythe Independent has built a 
new school-house. South Brunswick has in- 
creased the teacher's salary. Butler has erected 
a fine one-story brick building, containing two 
school-rooms, hall, and clothes-rooms; the 
building is elegantly furnished with patent 
desks, and slate blackboard surface, well-ar- 
ranged and complete in every respect. Eldred 
has furnished three rooms with patent desks. 
All the school-houses of this district are now 
supplied with improved furniture. Hegins sup- 
plied its school-rooms with about 400 feet addi- 
tional slate blackboard surface. All the school- 
houses but one, of this district, are now well 
supplied with slate blackboards. Hegins has 


the last few years. Kessler has enlarged its 
school yard and enclosed it with a substantial 
board fence. It has also increased the salary 
of the teacher, which is especially commend- 
able. East Mahanoy has completed the new 
school. building and organized another school. 

T1ioGa.—Supt. Cass: Much time has been 
spent in holding local institutes, and we believe 
much good has been accomplished. We hope 
that some of the hurtful practices of the past 
will be done away with. Several districts have 
expressed their intemftion of doing away with the 
custom of dividing the school year into two terms, 
and others are going to abolish the “ boarding 
around" system. The question of a compulsory 
law has been discussed, and in almost every in- 
stitute the masses favored such an enactment. 
Let us have the boys and girls, as well as the 
school houses and teachers. We have finished 
our public examinations. Fewer applicants 
presented themselves, and they were better 
qualified. This is a good sign. We have 
found a sufficient number to fll the schools, 
and, as we think, a better yrade than hereto- 
fore. We have endeavored to make the exam- 
ination a test of the power to think and execute 
rather than a simple exercise in memory. Some 
of the unqualified grumble, yet we believe that 
those who are in earnest, and willing to work, 
and do work, are in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and the result will no doubt be good to 
the boys and girls of the county. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: One of the special 
features of the month was the observance ot 
Arbor Day. The Lewisburg schools met in 
Music Hall, Rev. H. G. Dill presiding. The 
exercises opened with prayer by Rev. E. H. 
Leisenring. Speeches, selections, and appropri- 
ate songs enlivened the occasion. Addresses 
were delivered by Supt. Johnson, Hon. Chas.’S. 
Wolfe, and Rev. Dr. J. R. Loomis. Afterwards 
the pupils, to the number of about 600, pro- 
ceeded to their respective school-yards and 
planted trees, shrubbery, etc. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: A very great interest 
was manifested in the examinations just closed 
by the directors and citizens. In every district 
the attendance was fair, and in most cases all 
that the house could accommodate. Arbor Day 
was observed in several districts by public meet- 
ings, speeches, songs, and other appro riate 
exercises, but ice, snow, and three feet of frozen 
ground prevented much practical work. The 
seed is sown however, and we hope to see it 
bear fruit and ripen to the harvest. 

WYOMING.—Supt. Keeler: A_ fine school- 
house has been erected at Mehoopany village, 
at a cost of $2,000. The land was donated by 
Hon. Henry Love. The building is two stories 
high and contains four large, neat school-rooms. 
At present only two are occupied. Next fall 
they expect to have three grades. 

York.—Supt. Williams: A fine building has 
been erected in Seven Valley. It is excellent 
in every respect. Heating and ventilation are 
well arranged, and ample light secured. 
Wrightsville, Spring Grove, Loganville, Glen 


| Rock, Dallastown, Manchester and Goldsboro 


made rapid progress in its school affairs during | observed Arbor Day by tree-planting. At 
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Wrightsville the day was celebrated by regular 
exercises, consisting of the reading of the pro- 
clamation by the President of the Board, read- 
ing of Scripture, prayer, “tree-planting, singing, 
declamations, an address by the County Super- 
intendent, and music by the band. At Logan- 
ville there were also appropriate exercises. 

ALLENTOWN.—Supt. Landis: Arbor Day was 
duly observed by all the schools of the city, and 
proved an occasion of great interest to all con- 
cerned. The exercises at the several schools 
commenced at 3 o'clock, and consisted of music, 
readings, declamations, concert recitations, and 
addresses. The speakers were Revs. Gardner, 
Diefenderfer and Gernant, Drs. Wagner and 
Horne, Prof. Richards, Hon. Hugh E. Crilly, 
H. J. German, esq., and Supt. Landis. Build- 
ings and grounds were handsomely decorated 
with flags, and suitably inscribed badges were 
worn by teachers and pupils. As almost all 
our yards were already well shaded, our main 
object was to impress upon the young the z- 
portance of tree-planting. While, therefore, 
only twenty-six trees were planted on the school 
grounds, 3,712 are reported as having been 
planted on that day by pupils at their homes. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Michener: Fifteen trees 
were planted on Arbor Day, three of them from 
a neighboring woods, and the rest—silver and 
Norway maples—from the nursery. Quite a 
number of visitors witnessed the ceremonies at 
each of the buildings. Much interest was 
shown on every hand. 

BEAVER FALLs.—Supt. Knight: Our schools 
closed with commencement exercises in the 
opera house. The class consisted of seven girls 
and three boys, all of whom acquitted them 
selves nobly. The exercises throughout were 
listened to with the closest attention. An in- 
creased interest is manifested in these exercises 
each year. The percentage of attendance of 
the high school is the highest, averaging 98 for 
the year. Eleven were present every day, and 
ten absent only one day; total enrollment of 
high school 28. One of the graduates has not 
been absent in six years, and not late in eight 
years. The work done has been highly satis- 
tac tory. 

CHESTER City.—Supt. Foster: Arbor Day 
was observed in all our schools, and much in- 
terest was manifested. 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove: Since my last re- 
port a number of events have marked the pro- 
gress of our schools. At the close of the winter 
term there was held an exhibition of pupils’ work, 
consisting of about 3000 specimens of writing, 
drawing and maps. Sixty-five prizes, consist- 
ing of choice books, were distributed among the 
pupils. A slight admission fee secured an 
ample amount to pay all expenses. The exhi- 
bition was largely attended, and everybody 
seemed delighted with the excellence of the 
work. Arbor Day came too early for us on this 
slope of the Alleghanies, and its observance 
was necessarily postponed. On the 2jth inst., 
however, interesting musical and literary exer- 
cises.were held at the several buildings, and 26 
fine trees, representing a dozen species, were 
planted. 
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Lock HAvEN —Supt. Robb: On account of 
not heing able to get our trees, Arbor Day was 
not observed until May rst, when 22 trees were 
planted in the several school-yards. Appropri- 
ate exercises were held, and pupils and people 
were very much interested. 

MAHANOY City.—Supt. Ballentine: During 
the month 1 two-storv nine-roomed, brick build- 
ing, which had been in process of erection since 
last Tulv, was completed It is the hest and 
best-looking public school building in Schuylkill 
countv, and for convenience and comfort is 
equal to the finest public school structures in the 
large cities, Each room has its own exit and 
entrance. An abundance of light streams inon 
the left of the pupils throuch double windows. 
Each room is sunplied with water, and all are 
ventilated according to the principles of ventila- 
tion and common sense, and the building is 
heated hy steam If anybody wants to see a 
model school building of this size, send him to 
Mahanov City. 

NoRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: There was no 
snecial preparation made for the celebration of 
Arbor Day. Trees were planted by several of 
the citizens. A shade tree was planted in one 
The public school grounds 
pretty well supplied with 
has been aroused, 
of planting, which will 
results. The anniversary of 
Shakespeare's birthday was observed in the 
high school. The exercises consisted of selec- 
tions, read and recited by different pupils, to- 
gether with sketches of his life. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: 
was duly observed by our schools. 


of the school-vards. 
of Norristown are 
shade trees. An 

however, in the matter 


interest 


produce good 


Arbor Day 
During the 
morning session appropriate exercises were held; 
in the afternoon the schools were adjourned for 
planting trees, shrubs, etc. One hundred and 
twenty were planted, among the most important 
being Austrian pine, Norwegian maple, mag- 
nolia, deutzia, hydrangea, spireas, chrysanthe- 
mums, japonicas, and roses. 
West CHESTER.—Sunpt 
grounds have for years been well 


Starkweather: Our 
upplied with 
On Arbor Day we 
and trees, to 
in all num- 


the proper number of trees. 
planted shrubs, climbing 

replace those injured by grading- 
bering eleven. 


roses, 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


No NAME 


) L. Renniman 


I 
754 Lizzie Warner 
Ella Leech 


37 6 Flora Kelly 


757 Mary B. Blasius 
758 Mary R. Burgoon 
3759| Paul. McDermott 
376 |\Clara F. Thorpe 
761 Adelia L. Fausett 
762|'W. H. Swank 
763|A. W. Moore 
764\F L. Spavgler 

765|Phena Monroe 

3766 M. M. Burke henandoah 
3767 Isaac Lotzin - Turksville 
3768 Mary A. Noone. | Lost Creek 
3766|A. L. Landis . 


Schuylkill 
“ 


Dauphin. 
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GRADUALLY, in Italy, singing became an art. 
What we mean by singing when we speak of it as a 
source of pleasure of the higher kind, is really an 
Italian art, which has been diffused over the civilized 
world; and the Italian school of singing is still the 
great school.—others, in so far as they difier from that 
school, being inferior. ‘The first distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Italian school of singing is the delivery 
of the voice, the mode of uttering a single note. 
Italians generally ( for singing in this way has be 
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come a second nature to the whole people ) use their 
voices in quite a diflerent way from the generality of 
other people. They naturally utter their notes with 
2 purity and a freedom rarely heard from untaught 
persons of other races, This delivery of the voice is 
the foundation of their excellence as singers. In- 
deed, it may almost be said to constitute that excel- 
lence; for not only is there no great singing without 
t, but the chief end of Italian vocal discipline is to 
attain execution united with this free vecal utterance. 
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There are singers who have voices of remarkabl 
power, range and flexibility, who can never be grea 
because, either by nature or from bad and ineradic 
ble habit, they cannot attain this pure and free deliv- 
ery of the voice. Their tone is guttural, or it is nasal, 
or it is rough, or it is unsteady, or something else; 
it may be merely constrained; in any case, the fault 
is more or less destructive. There may be great 
singing without great power, without remarkable 
flexibility, without the ability to execute a roulade or 





trill; but there can be no singing really great without 
this free, pure delivery of the voice. A singer who 
can go through the whole range of his voice, from 
low to high, swelling out the tone and diminishing 
it with the vowel sound of broad a { ah,) preserving 
that sound pure, and uniting with it pefect intona- 
tion through crescendo and diminuendo, has con- 
quered much more than half the difficulties of the 
art of vocalization. All the rest, almost without 
exception, are mere “ limbs and outward flourishes.” 
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SOMETHING +s NEW + AND + PRAGHICAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


NTRODUCTION PRICE. 
HOW TO TALK,..... . Over 200 Tilustrations,. . . £2 Cts. 
HOW TO WRITE,.... . Over 150 Ilustrations, . A 9 re 


These two books, prepared by W. B. POWELI 9 = = Supt of Si hools, Aurora, Ill., are the result of 
many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the 
young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 


forming habits of speech. 


[he ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech—which books 
are powerless to correct—have been formed. 

'?p up ils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book, and those read- 


ing intelligently in a First Reader can profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard Copy- Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 
PREIMAD. COUR, : ..: «a eNO EU'S ys: 6 2 2 _— Doz., 8 .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, . Nos. 1to7,.... . <6 61.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard Forms of the letters in correct and 


clear copies. No flourishes; ng complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space 


than any other Copy-Book. Duplicate Copy in middle of each page. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


SUPERVISOR OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, BosTOoN; FORMERLY Supt. OF ScH M 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever 

used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving th time and 
-xpense. 

Che Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x30 inches in size, and 


bound in the same manner as Monroe's Reading Charts 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


= MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. ° 


1e best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the « id practical 
system for teaching reading. 
Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the ¢ ts, so that the most inex- 
perienced teacher may understand how to use them. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


kes" Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 





BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 
9 \ \ t 
| Ss | \ h 
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By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.33. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirma Ta TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 

In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
Néw and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. t< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


“sapere MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gleucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, — 
Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, Publishers, 060 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDAED, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS’ #< 
American Standard Geographies. 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 
Ex. price. Int. price, 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - 75 1 25 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard, 


A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 


will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J, A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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WEBSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





found in any cther 


largest volume 












Webster's Unabridged Dictionarvis su plied, at a SEE 

small additional cost, with DENISON’S * doe 

PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. any 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that = 


y, and nearly 


“It is an ever-presentand reliable school-master to the whole family.” 





has been made in a hundred years.” 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
Sts andard in Gov't Printing Office. 
E Ts itomakea Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Standard Authority with the U. 8S. Supreme 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’ rs, Springfield, Mass. 
S Worshi 
THE NEW 


THE STANDARD. : 
GE E 
32,000 copies in Publie Schools. : 
Court. Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 
Sunday-School Song Book, 


Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 

Salo 20 to 1 of any other series. 

Schoolsin 36 States, & by 50 College Pres’ts. 
— sy — 






L. O. EMERSON anv W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price, 35 cts.: $30 per Hundred. 
The advent of a new Sunday-school Song-b« ok by two such 
enasa the gent en pe a aad. ek oe t event, 
Mr. EMeRSON stands confessedly in the very front rank of 
Church-music Composers, and Mr. SHERW1N, also eminent as a 
has had great success in the compiling of the best- 





school music books, and has for years had 
al department at 


Sunday 


large of the musi 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday-school workers. The 


and words of SONG WORSHIP mark ep 1 
vance, being far above the ordinary Sunda. -scl 1 ‘‘jingles,’’ 
~~ are dignified without being dull 

ie Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of the best 
reli gious trut 
Lhe Musi ixof ahighorder. Superintendents will be pleased 


with the InpDeEx oF Susjects, of which there is a great variety. 


MINisTERS Caunot fail to like the hymns. 
One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five cents, 
>pecimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


( DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
LANCASTER, “ MONONGAHELA City, Pa, 
READING, - BEAVER FALLS, s 

LEBANON, ~ ; WILLIAMSPORT, 
SCRANTON, Me, HAVERFORD, 

SHAMOKIN, “ Z Z 7 LEWISTOWN, 

MAucH CHUNK, —— A ao BELLEFONTE, 

CATASAQUA, “ LN A Ay Lock HAVEN, 

WEsT CHESTER, * .. wv” Mt KNOXVILLE, 

SUNBURY, _ ER ¢ ' i TIDIOUTE, 
ALLENTOWN, ‘“ 4 7 ag Mr. CARMEL, 
MANORVILLE, ” ae fo fee St. VINCENT COLLEGE, 
LeRoy, oe ; \ as POTTSGROVE, 
CLARION, 66 a a” St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
AYR, “ pros SourH CHESTER, 
CLEARFIELD, - i AY STEWART ACADEMY, 
SOMERSET, + xe WILMINGTON, Del. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. SS : HARRINGTON, 

Woopsury, ss Mt is ™\| MILLSBORO, 

BRIDGETON, e ‘ - OAKLAND, 

MILLVILLE, ss Str. MARY’s SEMINARY, 
BLOOMSBURY, “ Baltimore, Md. 


|} Adoptions, 1883, 
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, Above are a few adoptions 
Above are oe adoptions 1883. 
1883. 


THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, ’79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 


DOVETAILED HIGHEST AWARD 


— 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK FOR 


+ -+ 
—faTt— 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


EVER MADE, 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
sey Over Half a Million now in use, “§] ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


tIMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, screw or wedge. 

Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 

No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 
as long as the materials last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 

Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 

No screw holes to weaken castings. 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 

Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 
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WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO ; 
“ Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. 


7 . 
) Adapted from ‘‘Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Human Physiology.”’ 
By J. DOORMAN STEELE, Ph. D. 


EDITED AND ENDORSED for the use of ScHOOLs (in accordance with the recent LecisLATION upon this sub- 
ject) by the DEPARTMENT OF TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION of the W. C. T. U. of the UNITED 
STATES, under the direction of Mrs. MAry H. Hunt, Supt. 
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This work contains all the excellent and popular features that have given Dr. Steele’s Physiology so 
wide a circulation; with carefully-prepared sections upon the Physiological Action of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Opium, etc. These are scattered through the book as each organ is treated. This subject is 
examined from a purely scientific stand-point, and represents the latest teachings at home and abroad. While 
there is no attempt to incorporate a temperance lecture in a school-book, yet the terrible effects of these | 
“ Stimulants and Narcotics,” especially upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since the les- - 
son is taught merely by the presentation of facts that lean toward no one’s prejudices, and admit of no 
answer or escape. In this edition unusual space is given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now 
attracting so much attention throughout the country. Specimen copy, $1.00. 

Dr. Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Science tor Academies and Schools, includes : 
Chemistry ($1.00), Physics ($1.00), Astronomy ($1.00), Physiology ($1.00), Geology ($1.00), Zoology 
($1.00), Botany ($1.00), with a key to the whole series ($1.25). The cause of science has been greatly ben- ] 
efited by the general introduction of this series which are popular in tone, finely illustrated, and moderate in 


price. | : 
/ } 


A REVOLUTION IN RHETORIC TEACHING. | : 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


° + Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 3 — 


M One Volume, 12 mo., pp. exl, 673. 


a3, 








M DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
a 1. The main Principles developed under Conversation and Letter-Writing. | 
2. Full and Practical Treatment of these Important Subjects. 


. Under the Essay, Definite Direction for Original Composition. 
. Under Oratory, Extempore Speech, Delivery, and Voice Culture. 
Preliminary Treatment of The Sentence, from point of view strictly Rhetorical. 
The clearest exposition yet given of Punctuation. 
A Multitude of Illustrations, largely by Amusing Anecdotes. | 
. All Important Principles enforced by Practical Exercises. 
9g. Abundant Topical Analysis, with full Index and Glossary. | 


As editor for ten years of The School Bulletin, and as author of “‘Common School Law,’’ ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls,”’ “‘ Roderick 
Hume, the story of a New York Teacher,” etc., etc., Mr. Bardeen has won an acknowledged reputation for keen insight, pun- | 
gent style, and apt illustration. These qualities are manifest upon every page of this volume, to which he ° for along time | 
devoted his best energies ; and the book may be safely recommended, not only as the most comprehensive, bit also as the most 
interesting treatise upon the subject. 
N Specimen Copy sent to any teacher, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


>*GRAMMARS. *< 


1. Clark’s Diagram Series of English Grammars, viz: "Easy Lessons (25¢.), Beginners’ 
Grammar (40c.), Normal Grammar (70c.), Analysis of the English Language (40c.), Grammatical Chart, ($3-75-) 
, Sills’ Practical Lessons in English Grammar and Composition (60c.). 
Hinds’ Some Topics in English Grammar (60c.). 
Cobbett’s English Grammar (with notes) in a series of Letters to a boy of 15 
years (75c.). 
yf Jewell on Grammatical Diagrams (7 5c.). 


DECLAMATION AND ORATORY. 
Northend’s Child’s Speaker, 40c. Northend’s National Orator, 7 Oc. 
Northend’s Little Orator, 40c. Northend’s Entertaining Dialogues, 7 Oc. 
Northend’s Young Declaimer, 50c. Oakley’s Dialogues and Conversations, 60c, | 
James’ Southern Selections for reading and oratory, $1.00. 
Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker, $1.20. 


*,* For Catalogue of the National series of School Books, comprising Text Books in every branch of 
study from the primer to a full college course, address the Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., | 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, ee awl 
1096 Arch St Philadelphia. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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APPROVED 


> THXT-BOOKS< 


FOR 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 


MeEssrks. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
eationists to their list of 
works, together with their well-known st 


The a in part, : 


publications, as « 


bove are embraced, 


SPELLING AND READING. 
Swinton’s Werd-Book Analysis 
Sanders’ Spellers. 

Swinton’s Readers—A new 

ries, confa ming many 
The New Graded Readers 
Sanders’ Union Sealers. 
Sheldon’s Readers. 
Standard Supplementary he 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 

DICTIONARIES. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Robinson's Progressive Course 
Robinson's Shorter Cours 
Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely 

books. Meritorious, attractive, 
Felter’s Arithmetics. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. 
Wells’s Shorter Course. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Swinton’s Two-Book Series. 
Guyot’s Standard Series. 


Guyot’s Wall Maps. 


*,*The only two American auth: 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition 
HISTORY. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. 
Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Willson’s History of the United States. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. 


Spel 


ws of school-bool 


Descriptive circulars and catalog 
on application. 


Correspondence is cordially solu 


prices. 


omprising many 


Sample copies will be furnished to 


ited. 


Co. attention of teachers and edu 


Invite the 
new and carefully-prepare: 


ral branches of study. 
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DRAWING. 
lete Gourse of Industrial Drawi ng. 
MUSI C. 
ssive Course. 


SCIENCE. 


wee ae 
tetarry af Animals 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Langue “ey and Monsanto’s French Course—new. 
Monsanto Languellier’s Spanish Course.—new 
Pasquelle’s s French Course. 

Woodb ary’ s German Course. 

Mantilla’s Spanish Readers, 

Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Townsend's Analysis. 

Townsend’s Shorter Course. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 

STATIONERY. 

All kinds of School Records. 

The Spencerian Steel Pens. 

The Spenc erian Writing Fluid. 

Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, et¢., etc., ete. 
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‘S giving special prices tor introduction will be sent 


teachers for examination at nominal 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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) SOMETHING +s NEW + AND +s PRACHCAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


HOW TO TALK,..... . Over 200 TWustrations,. . - so ee eee. 
HOW TO WRITE,.... . Over 150 Illustrations, . i. ee 
These two books, prepared by W. PowELL, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are the result of 


many years of successful effort in training chil lren to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the 
young learner in the correct use of lang suage at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 
forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech—which books 
are powerless to correct—have been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book, and those read- 
ing intelligently in a First Reader can profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard C opy- Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


PRIMARY GCOUBRSE,......Nosa.1to7,.... . per Doz., $ .84 

COMMON SCHOOL COURSE,. Nos. 1to7,...... * “<' Le 
Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard Forms of the letters in correct and 
clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space 


than any other ¢ ‘opy-Book. Duplicate Copy in middle of each page. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


. . 
SUPERVISOR OF PuBLic SCHOOLS, Boston; FORMERLY SuPT. OF SCHOOLS, Quincy, MAss 





These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever 


used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and 
expense. 
The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x30 in hes in size, and 


bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


“+ MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series givi ntific and practical 
system for teaching reading. 
Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inex- 
perienced teacher may understand how to use them. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


BaF Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. 
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A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


UPON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Appendix containing a Sketch ofthe Author’s Life, 
his original Preface, and George B. Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1868. 


Colburn’s Arithmetic has been Translated into most of the Languages of Europe, and into several 
Asiatie Languages. 


“It evolves from the mind of the learner himself, | produced.’’—B. P. SNow, Superintendent of Schools, 


in a perfectly easy and natural manner, a knowledge 
of the principles of arithmetic, and the power of 
solving, mentally and almost instantly, every question 
likely to occur in the every-day business of common 
life. It is thus an admirable preparation for the at- 
tainment of the faculty of ready and sharp logic, to 
be applied to the business of common life. 

Its great value for children is its shortness and its 
clearness.”—GEORGE B. EMERSON. 


“The alterations and additions in this edition are 
improvements in what was previously the best, and 
by far the best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I 


have ever seen.”’-—THOMAS HILL, £x-President of 
, 


Harvard Univereity. 


“I am pleased to see that the additions are in the 
same vein as the original work, and are so intro- 
duced as to subtract nothing from the grand old Col- 
burn. Indeed, it may be truly said, that the editing 
has been so wisely done as to insure even greater 
favor to the best book on Mental Arithmetic ever 


| three million teachers. 


Biddeford, Maine. 
‘«« Am satisfied that it is an Arithmetic of 
very great merit in every way. It is just such a book 


| as ought to be introduced into schools of the grade 
| of our Academy.’”—G. A. WENTWORTH, Professor 


of Mathematics, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. 1. 

The revision shows the hand of a master. : 
Your renaissance of the beloved old book appears at 
the right time to lead an onslaught upon the rubbish 
of figures that takes nearly one-third of the time of 
It is the only book, except 
one or two Primary Arithmetics, that | would use as 
a text-book. Success to it—FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Principal Cook County Normal Sohool, Normalville, 
LL. 

I am using the Revised Edition of “‘Colburn’s In 


| tellectual Arithmetic,’’ and am delighted with it. It 


is not excelled by any text-book I have seen. 
I have used ‘‘Colburn’s Intellectual’? many years, 


} o,¢ ° . ~ . 
but the new edition is a great improvement.—E. C. 


BANGS, Elderage School, New Haven, Conn. 


The Editors of the New Epirtion have tried to make the Colburn Method of Instruction 
more apparent and attractive ; they have made the ascent more gradual in certain portions 
of the book, and have carefully revised all questions which related to prices and coins now 


out of date. 


link between Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


They have introduced two new chapters, which form a good connecting 


The New Edition is a 16mo, and contains 


232 pages. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


Warren Colburn recommended that in 
learning new facts about numbers, examples 
be solved and illustrated by beans, peas, 
counters, or marks on the blackboard. In 
order that such work may ‘be more easy for 
the teachers and more interesting for the 
pupils, a Box of Counters and other Aids 
have been prepared, containing: I. Coun- 
TERS; I]. MATERIALS FOR KEEPING STOR! 
and III. A Pamphlet containing ExpLana- 
TIONS AND HINTS IN REGARD TO ARITHMET- 


In a neat box, 20 cents. 


ICAL Diversions. Many of the numerous 


| uses to which the counters may be put are 


pointed out. 

A method of keeping store is described 
by which the game may be made of great 
interest and practical value to any number 
of pupils of any grade. 

Hints are given and games described by 
the aid of which pupils may gain, in an in- 
teresting way, expertness in numbers. 


By mail, 3o cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OFFICE OF 


J. H. BUTLER, PUBLISHER, 


925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





NEARLY READY—A SUPERB TEXT BOOK. 


A History 


OF THE 


United States of America. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led to 
the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools ‘and Academies. By 
Horace E. Scupper. With’ maps and illustrations. , 
The work comprises about 500 pages, and its leading characteristics are: 

FIRST.—A Well-considered Text, in which the author has aimed to be exact with 
out being dull; to narrate events according to their proportionate importance; to make clear the reason of 
events; to give prominence to the life of the people ; and to show the development of the United States from 
its first beginning in history to the present day. 

SECOND.—A New and more Logical Division into Periods, with such 
chapter divisions as will aid the memory, and such crisp paragraphs as will make every point tell. 

THIRD.—A Suggestive Method by which the teacher is enabled to expand the history 
at any point. 

FOURTH.— The insertion of Topical Analyses for Review 1 suitable intervals, 
and also a full set of Questions on Text and Maps. 

FIFTH.—Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps, most carefully drawn and en 
graved. ‘The Maps are forty-one in number, including 

Six Double-Page and Six Single-Page Colored Maps. 

SIXTH.—Beautiful [Ilustrations—about seventy in number—specially drawn and 
painted for this work, presenting the best work of leading artists, whose designs have been carefully inter- 
preted on wood by eminent engravers. 

Besides these illustrations, Superb Portraits are given of the following representative men - 

COLUMBUS, FRANKLIN, WEBSTER 
PENN, WASHINGTON, LONGFELLOW. 
beautifully engraved by Closson, Johnson, and Kruell, together with fifty other portraits. 

SEVENTH.—Superior Mechanical Execution as to paper, type, printing, and 
binding. 

The attention of teachers and boards of education is especially called to this Charming Text- 
Book. PRICE, $1. BY MAIL, $1.15. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. | WALTON’S ARITHMETICAL 


PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN. TABLE. For practice i . 1. 
7 : , Ge or prez e in the fundamental 
By Epwin P. S¥AveR and Geo. A. WALTON. A 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA. : Ee SSR mt 2 
WORCESTER’S NE Ww SPELLERS. iW A L TON & ¢ OGS i ELL Ss BOOK 


operations of Arithmetic. 


PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. OF PROBLEMS IN ARITH- 
ADAMS'S ADVANCED SPELLER. METIC. Over 12,000 examples for prac 
New edition, revised and enlarged. tice. 


For introductory terms and supplies, address 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(NoTE: Please be particular as to the address.) 
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A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS’ :< 
American Standard Geographies, 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 
Ex. price. Int. price. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, : - $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - - : - 75 1 25 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical dey elopment, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard. 


A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


Agent for Pennsylvania. 





Normal Educational Publications. 
GEST FOR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST ' PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 





s \ 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, ans 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 


IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Warrin 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and beri 1 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.35. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Art: 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a /art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. Vhe Com 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirm THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmeuc, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the ceetmon 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men 

rhe articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, l’romissory Notes, Interest on Semu- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, ut are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Karly Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and ‘Teachers. 


Price, $2.25 
>~kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 


*:Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, lils. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


Bk MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
i‘iladelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, ILunting- 
ign, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.+ 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 000 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 



























WHITNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


LEHIGHTON, Pa., May 2, 1884. 
ESS. Whitney & Knox’s ‘‘ How to Write and Speak ’’ was put into every district but one 
last summer, and is revolutionizing the teaching of language in our schools. We like it 
every day better. I am very sure there is nothing in the market to compete with it. 
Tuos. M. BALuiet, Late Supt., Carbon County. 
Now Professor in Cook County Normal! School, Illinois. 


ASHLAND, Pa., Jan. 29, 1884. 
We have been using Whitney & Knox’s ‘‘ How to Write and Speak’’ in our schools for 
the past two years,.and we are de/ighted with the book. It is in our opinion the very best 
we have seen. J. H. MicHENeER, Supt. Schools. 


t ; Pupils’ Edition, 45 cents; Teachers’ Edition, 60 cents. Full descriptive circular 
free. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers. 
Boston. New York. | Chicago. 


ol. B. McCLEES « Co., 


1026 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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f any of your Old Black Boards need Renewing, Replace them with 
-§ GENUINE SLATE. 
If you are Building New School Houses, or Need More Black Board Surface, buy 

GENUINE SLATE. 

Jloyd’s 


For Prices Address The Manufacturers, 
LL. B. MceCLEHetES & C@QO., 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE 


Adoptions, 1883, 
IN , 
PITTSBURGH, PA. IN 
LANCASTER, ” MONONGAHELA CITY, Pa, 
> » ~_— ae ‘ ® 
READING, BEAVER FALLS, - 
LEBANON, ‘ WILLIAMSPORT, 
S¢ RANTON, = P y HAVERFORD, 
SHAMOKIN, " ; ee LEWISTOWN, 
MaucH CHUNK, ve : j Seale BELLEFONTE, 
CATASAQUA, ‘* DY AA Lock HAVEN, 
West CHESTER, “ +: = KNOXVILLE, 
SUNBURY, = 1S TIDIOUTE, 
ALLENTOWN, 7 : | i MrT. CARMEL, , 
MANORVILLE, . : St. VINCENT COLLEGE, “ 
LeRoy, ss , POTTSGROYVE, " 
CLARION, - % ; St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
Ayr, 5 Lg = SOUTH CHESTER, 
C LEARFIELD, _2 r = STEWART ACADEMY, 
SOMERSET, ot LEE WILMINGTON, Del. 
PLAINFIELD, .. J, — HARRINGTON, « 
Woopsury, = y = : MILLSBORO, 
BRIDGETON, “6 . OAKLAND, Md 
MILLVILLE, " St. MARY’S SEMINARY, 
BLOOMSBURY, a Baltimore, Md. 
BRADFORD. “ 
Above are a few adoptions 
1 883. 


Adoptions, 1883, 


Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 


THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, ’79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 
DOVETAILED HIGHEST AWARD 


— AND — 
ae AT {— 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK | CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


EVER MADE. 
S NGTH, DU y al RM. 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FO 


Bes" Over Half a Million now in use, J ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES.,? 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 

Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. ' 

No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 
as long as the materials last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 

Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 

No screw holes to weaken castings. 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 

Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 


S 





ON 


‘ORM. 


378. 





1884. Music-Page Supplement, No. 13. 1884. 


FOR INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Thirteenth Issue of the Music-Page Supplement to The Pennsylvania School Journal 
contains the following Songs and Hymns with Music in four parts : 


1. Viva L’ America. 

2. The Miller of the Dee. 

3. Sound Our Voices Long and Sweet. 

4. Clear the Way, the World is Waking. 
5. From Greenland’s [ey Mountains. 

;. Come, Thou Almighty King. 

7. Smiling May Comes in Play. 

8. Here We Stand, Hand in Hand. 


9%. Little Bennie Was Our Darling. 
10. That Sweet Story of Old. 

11. The Pearl that Worldlings Covet. 
12. Joy Bells Ring To-Day. 

13. Hail to the Brightness. 

14, Make the Best of It. 

15. Love and Mirth. 


16. Silver Chimes. 17. My Normandy. 


“a-There are also some Twelve or more Songs and Hymns without the Music.-@@ 


PRICES.—One Copy, 10 cents; Three copies, 25 cents; Eight copies, 6O cents; ‘Twenty 
rates include postage in all cases. Teac hers and others ergy we supplies for Sche ex wr Institute use, w 
pieces of music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible mistake in filling th s 


pies, $1.20. These 


‘ 

ll please name one or two 
der. A 

J.P McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





Song Worship 


Sunday-School Song Book, 


— BY — 
L. O. EMERSON anp W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 35 cts.; $80 per Hundred. 


The advent of a new Sunday-school Song-book by two such 
men as are the gentlemen above named, is a notable event 


Mr. Emerson stands confessedly in the very front rank of 
Church-music composers, and Mr. SHErwtn, also eminent as a 
composer, has had great success in the compiling of the best- 
known Sunday-school music books, and has for years had 
charge of the musical department at 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday-school workers. The 
music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a step in ad- 
vance, being far above the ordinary Sunday; -school ‘‘jingles,”’ 
and are dignified without being dull. 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of the best 
religious truth 

The Music is of a high order. Superintendents will be pleased 
with the Inpex or Supjects, of which there is a great variety. 

MInNtstErs caunot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five cents. 
Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CONSERVA ATORY “OF MUSIC. 


Sic. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 

RT. aay a Modeling _ Portraiture. 
ORATOR Literature and Languages. 
HOME, Flecant accommodations for 500 lady stucents 
FALL TERM begins Sept. lith. Beautifully lild 
Calendar free. Address EB. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN Haat crt BOsTON, MASS 


GEORGE P. BIBLE, Elocutionist, 


Under the management of the Star Lecture Burean, can 
be engaged for Institutes, etc. Institute work a specialty 
Address, 
6.8 P. O. Box 402, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 


‘Its Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


Two Numbers Issued. Each book contains the 
Music harmonized in parts, and the words of Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs or Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much appropriate 
reading matter. Same.size and shape as Garners 
Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No. 2, 176 pages, 50 ets. 

Cloth editions, $1.00, For contents of either book, 
see Harper’s Magazine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers. Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient. 


HMarper & Brothers, New Vork. 





FOR SCHOOLS 


Special Numbers 


iF; FI, 107 


(Extra Fine, Fine, and 





Medium Points.) / 
CHEAP Y vy all 
stationers. 
Samples sent 


on pecicaene 





Ivison, B Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.; 








Agents for U.S. NEW YORK, 








WANTED. leachers to sell the En yclopedia Britan- 
nica, American Reprint, in New FE.ig! tris) and the Middle 
States. SAM’L B. HOPPER, 

8-2 I North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


THE racceneppiyge UNIVERSITY. 


Instruction at heme in all s < cts that can be taught by 
correspohdence. Thx shi g by direct communication 
with eminent speci iiete, t or longer periods, and in 
any locality. Apply to the Secretarv, 

. Lucien A. Wait, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SWINTON’S NEW READERS. 


In Five Books. Beautifully Illustrated and Substantially Bound in Cloth. 


The plan of this leading series of School Readers is unique. While they furnish 
selections of the best available literature of the language, in a carefully graded series of 
lessons peculiarly adapted to the ages of the pupils reading them, they also make these 
reading exercises the foundation of a systematic course of practical Language Training, 
designed to be carried through every grade in which the Readers are used. 


Specimen pages sent free on application. The series sent for examination on receipt of $1.75. 

















SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. | 


) Complete in Two 
Books. 


This series has won its phenomenal success because of its obvious superiority 
Among its numerous valuable features may be mentioned—The clearness, 
sharpness of outline, and distinctness of color of the Maps, the large 
number of Special and Relief Maps; clear, charming Style of 
Text, admirable Topical arrangement, Special Supplement 
ary Notes and Novel Reference Tables; number, 
beauty, and helpfulness of Hlustrations ; the un 
usual accuracy of Statements, Statistics 
and Maps ; the substantial cloth bind 
ing and general mechanical e x 
cellence in all particulars 


AAS i) a 
2 ago” anh ” gr? 
S$ wh u ‘ - = 
> oS A em 
Pr ees 
- ~ | vw < » ri ; 
os a ge! ? WHITE’S 
p> 1 as’ 3 
so As ‘ f ae i i 
v xo © by wv 
2 oe ndustrial Drawing 
Oe ho Lene 
wp * go Oe ot <n sy 
~ . sR we eS Qu™ < t 992 

: ee 29 0 oo An Intelligent Step Toward Manual Training, 

Or ch, UV ; 

oe 
og tHe SO <s W HITE’S SYSTEM TEACHES: 
v a ~ " - " . . 
Tye Mek, ° se How to make working drawings to scale, of any simple object. 
wit’. A How to execute such drawings so accurately that the article repre- 
Sao sented may be made by a mechanic following these drawings, with cer- 
ye tainty and precision. How to make a drawing giving a faithful representa- 
tion of the appearance of simple objects either singly or in groups. How to com- 
yose an original design, suitable for the decoration of any object of general use. 
I 4 g } ~ 


White’s System provides definite courses of study for all grades. 
Full information and Specimen Pages furnished free on application. 














FISH’S NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETIC. 


THE MOST VALUABLE COURSE, 
IN THE LEAST TIME, 
AT THE SMALLEST EXPENSE. 


Fish’s new Arithmetics, Vumder One and Number Two, express the current thought and practice of 
the best teachers. While they adhere closely to methods whose soundness has been demonstrated, they 
possess an unusual number of novel features looking toward needed reforms, 


Specimen Copies of the series sent free for Examinaticn for 90 cents. 


Send for Brief Descriptive List of all the publications included in the American Educational Series. 


IVISON, BLAEEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Boe 


35c 















Latest and Best Series of Jext-Books 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER & COATES. 
MATHEMATICS. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., Principal of Central Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schvol. 
COMPLETE ARI1HMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by ‘Thomas K. brown, Teacher of Mathematics at Westtown School. De- 
signed as a first book of Algebra for all classes of Students in Schools and Academies. 


RAUB’S NORMAL READERS, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D. 


Normal Firs: Reader, Normal Second Reader, Normal Third Reader, 
Normal Fourth KReauer, Normal Fitth Reader. 


BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 


PRIMARY SPELLING BOUK, by Geotirey Buckwalter. Containing only familiar words in 
lessons, a number of them being in script. Beautiiully illustrated. 

COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING bUOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter. Containing among other new features, 
Alphabetical Lists of over one thousand words oiten mispronounced; also, Rules for Spelling 


t x a chap- 
ter on Punctuation, Dictation Exercises, and many new words under their appropriate heads. 





well-graded 





LESSONS IN ENGLISH, by A. N. Raub, Ph. LD. A practical course of Languag 
ary Grammar, 
PRACIiCAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D. 
SCHUUOL PHYSIOLOGY, by R. J. Dunglison, M. D. 
NAILURAL PHILLOSUVHY, by ‘Lhos. K. Baker, Ph. D. 
SHORT COURSE IN CHEMiSTRY, by ‘lhos. R. Baker, Ph. 
these are entirely new works, and their intrinsic merit as bon as the well-known ability of the authors 
will assure them a prominent place among these important subjects. ; 
PURLER & CUALES publish many more valuable School and College Text-Books, and Teachers will 
do well to examine their Catal gue before deciding upon what books to use during the coming seas 
Catalogues will be sent to any address upon application, 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
900 Chestnut Street, ——— 


: Lessons and Element- 


On. 








NEW READY! 


L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOLS 


horal Worship, |, 71,10 


For Choirs, Singing Classes anu ' 
Musicai Conventions. 
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by all 
Fy etatloners. 


Y Samples sent 


Full Church Music Book size. Price $1.00 oi EAP 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages. | 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, Exer- 


cises, bhasSy and Gradcu Sungs in one, two, or more paris, 
Glees, &c. A good variety. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 75 puges of the best Metrical 


on application. 


_— ---- &— — — 
Ulics : = i 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest An- Tlakeman, 
thems, Mutlets, Deniciiccs, &Cc., lor Chuir use. ; 
dec ' aylor & Co, 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellaneous mat- ’ 
ter, wwcluding govd material tur Concert Singing, and tor , 
training Ute voice, NEW YORK, 











On the whole, Choral Worship is a book for the times, 
@ppeariny as Chorus, Choir anu Choial Singing ts again Coming 


; ‘ 
in favor, and Creating a demand tur just what this bouk supplies | Ww A NT E D! A live teacher in every 
—in the best way. county in the land, as 


Send g1 tur Specimen Copy. agent for the Practical Teacher. Editor, FRAN- 
SONG WORSHIP (just out) is a Sunday-School Song | CIS W. PARKER. Address, 


B ‘ a 
- ook vi the greatest promise » by Emerson and Sherwin. Send PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
5 Cents lor one Specimcn copy 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. |  W, Free, Manager, 


| oe ab sl ' é Ill. 
C.H. DILMSON & Cu. J. E. DITSUN &CO., ted pee 395 Wate, Aven. Ge ast 


867 Bru adway » New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. a 
aR - BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bell of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire ry nig dh ete, FU L L 7 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
2 


WANTED. Teachers to sell the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, American -Reprint, in New England and the Middle | 
States. SAM’'L B. HOPPER, 

8-2 133 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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~ Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 











rithimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “ shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirm@ THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accéunts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends. Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aé¢Pact the attention of all progressive 
feachers, at are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key, Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
oak A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. i< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 


U. 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages.- The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


eo MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 


Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
lon, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.; Manual tor Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Biauks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Peiton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


¥ For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


School and 
518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 
PITTSBURGH, 
LANCASTER, 
READING, 
LEBANON, 
SCRANTON, 
SHAMOKIN, 
MAucH CHUNK, 
CATASAQUA, 
West CHESTER, 
SUNBURY, 
ALLENTOWN, 
MANORVILLE, 
LeRoy, 
CLARION, 
AYR, 
CLEARFIELD, 
SOMERSET, 
PLAINFIELD, 
Woobsury, 
BRIDGETON, 
MILLVILLE, 
BLOOMSBURY, 
BRADFORD. sad 
Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 


TIS PENNA. STATS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 
MONONGAHELA CITY, Pa, 
BEAVER FALLS, ‘“s 

WILLIAMSPORT, 

HAVERFORD, 

LEWISTOWN, 

BELLEFONTE, 

Lock HAVEN, 

KNOXVILLE, 

TIDIOUTE, 

MT. CARMEL, 

St. VINCENT COLLEGE, 

POTTSGROVE, 

St. JoHN’s SCHOOL, 

SoutTH CHESTER, 

STEWART ACADEMY, 

WILMINGTON, Del 

HARRINGTON, ns 

MILLSBORO, 

OAKLAND, Md 

St. MARY’s SEMINARY, 
saltumore, Md. 


Above ar? a few adoptions 
1883. 


FOR EXCELLENCE JN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 


DOVETAILED 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK 


EVER MADE, 


WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
pey7Over Half a Million now in use, “&] 


HIGHEST AWARD 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


FOR 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


“~IMPORTANT FEATURES.* 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a ,part of 


the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 


Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 


as long as the materials last. 
Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 


No Serews to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 


Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 
No screw holes to weaken castings. 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 
Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 
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SOMETHING + Ni W + AND +s PRACHICAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
HOW TO TALK,..... . Over 200 Tiiustrations,. .... .42 Cts. 
HOW TO WRITE,.... . Over 150 Itlustrations,. .....60 * 


These two books, prepared by W. B. PowELt, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, Ill., are the result of 
many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the 
young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 
forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech—which books 
are powerless to correct—have been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book 
ing intelligently in a First Reader can profitably commence its study. 


, and those read- 


The Business-Standard Copy- Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


PRIMARY COURSE,......Nos.1to7,......per Doz.,$ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE,.Nos.1to7,...... * ‘é 61.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard Forms of the letters in correct and 
clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space 
than any other Copy-Book. Duplicate Copy in middle of each page. 


PARKER'S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


SUPERVISOR OF PuBLiIc SCHOOLS, Boston; FoRMERLY SuPT. OF SCHOOLS, Quincy, Mass 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever 
used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and 
expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x30 inches in size, and 
bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts, 


“© MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. = 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific and practical 
system for teaching reading. 
Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inex- 
perienced teacher may understand how to use them. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


hes Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. 
1 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 








A New and Important Movement in the Interest of Accurate Science Study. 


Appleton Science |ext-bBooks. 


D. AppLeton & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that in response to the growing 
interest in the study of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for improved text-books rep- 
resenting the more accurate phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active and 
widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the publication of a series 
of text-books to cover the whole field of science-study in High Schools, Academies, and 
all schools of similar grade. 

The author in each separate department has been selected with regard to his especial 
fitness for the work, and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its 
practical availability for class use and class study in schools. No abridgment of labor or 
expense has been permitted in the effort to make this series worthy to stand at the head ot 
all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been projected 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly inde- 
pendent of the others, and complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series will be issued before September 1, 1884. 
Others are to follow as rapidly as they can be prepared : 


THE ELEMENTS ¢ CHEMISTRY. 
3y Proressor F. W. CLARKE, 


Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By ROGER 5S. TRACY, M 
Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of ‘*Hand-Book of Sanitary Information 
for Householders,’ etc, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California; author of “Elements of Geology,’’etc 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member Linnean Society, etc. ; 
AND J. B. HOLDER, M. D., 


Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa., 
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Latest and Best Series of Jext-Books 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER & COATES. 





MATHEMATICS. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N 
Normal School. 


- Raub, Ph. D., 


Principal of Central Pennsylvania State 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Thomas K. Brown, Teacher of Mathematics at Westtown School. 


De- 


signed as a first book of Algebra for all classes of Students in Schools and Academies. 


RAUB’S NORMAL READERS, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D. 


Normal First Reader, 
Normal Fourth Reader, 


Normal Second Reader, 


Normal Third Reader, 
Normal Fifth Reader. 


BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 


PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter. 
Alphabetical Lists of over one thousand words often mispronounced ; 
ter on Punctuation, Dictation Exercises, and many new words under their apy 


lessons, a number of them being in script. 


Containing only familiar words in well-graded 


Containing among other new features, 
also, Rules for Spelling a chap- 
ropriate heads. 





LESSONS IN ENGLISH, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D. 
ary Grammar. 

PRACTICAL 

SCHOOL PHYS 

NATURAL 

SHORT COURSE 


SIOLOGY, by R. 
IN CHEMISTRY, by 


A practical course of Language Lessons and Element- 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D. 
J. Dunglison, M. D. 
PHILOSOP HY, by Thos. R. Baker, Ph. D. 


Thos. R. Baker, Ph. D. 


These are entirely new works, and their intrinsic merit as well as the well-known ability of the authors, 
will assure them a prominent place among these important subje cts. 
PORTER & COATES publish many more valuable School and College Text-Books,and Teachers will 


do well to examine their Catalogue before dec iding upon what books to use during the coming 


S€aSsSOnN. 


Catalogues will be sent to any address upon application. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 
ELEMENTARY 


Physiology and hygiene, 


Having special reference to the effects of Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics on the Human System. 


By WILLIAM THAYER SMITH, M., D., 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


A Text-Book for Schools. 


Full Cloth. Richly illustrated with colored plates 
and wood-cuts. Over 200 pages. 





Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 


*,* Copies for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
introduction price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
753 and 755 BROADWAY, 


WANTED, SLESHEN 


to canvass for the ot of Nursery Stock. Un- 
equaled faciiities. Polary and expenses paid, 
One of the |.argest Nurseries in the States. 


JEW YORK. 


10—2 


- Ww. fs ae a = 
Geneva Nurseries. “Geneva, New York, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be) ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Practical Work in the Schoo! Room, 


BY 
BUCKELEW and MARGARET W. 
PART I 


THE HUMAN BODY, 


12 mo. Illustrated 


SARAH F., LEWIS, 


A TRANSCRIPT OF LESSONS GIVEN IN THE PRIM- 
ARY DEPARTMENT OF GR AMMAR SCHOOL 
No. 49, NEW YORK CITY 
This work was prepared sp lly to aid teachers in giving 


oral instruction in Physiology to Primary and Intermediate 


classes. It is perhaps the only Physiology published that is 
e grades. Considerable attention is paid to the 
Narcotics 


veral years in nuscript, and the 


suitable for thes 


subject of Alcohol and k has been success- 


fully tested for se school 


where the lessons have been given has attained a world-wide 


reputation 


‘As a book on object less« ns, we d ubt if it has an equal : 


as a popular physiology for young children, we know it is 


without arival.’’—New England Fournal of Education. 


Price, by Mail, '75 Cents Per Copy. 


A. Lovell & Co., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SGHOOLS. GMEAPEST POR PARENTS. | “MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 








By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirma rae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man, 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price*of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Pr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and ‘Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
ook A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. #< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.+- 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ee MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 


Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Sc ranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices, —P rimary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Mi: i jor Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational cae eae Oa 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST,, PHINADELPHIA. 
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KEYSTONE 
Nehool and 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Adoptions, 


IN 
PITTSBURGH, 
LANCASTER, 
READING, 
LEBANON, 
SCRANTON, 
SHAMOKIN, 
MAucH CHUNK, 
CATASAQUA, 
WEsT CHESTER, 
SUNBURY, 
ALLENTOWN, 
MANORVILLE, 
LERoy, 
CLARION, 
AYR, 
CLEARFIELD, 
SOMERSET, 
PLAINFIELD, 
Wooppsury, 
BRIDGETON, 
MILLVILLE, 
BLOOMSBURY, 


Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 

MONONGAHELA CITY, PA, 
3EAVER FALLS, es 
WILLIAMSPORT, 
HAVERFORD, 
LEWISTOWN, 
BELLEFONTE, 
Lock HAVEN, 
KNOXVILLE, 
TIDIOUTE, 
MT. CARMEL, 
St. VINCENT COLLEGE, 
POTTSGROVE, 
ST. JOHN’s SCHOOL, 
SOUTH CHESTER, 
STEWART ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, 
HARRINGTON, 
MILLSBORO, 


| OAKLAND, 


St. MARY’s SEMINARY, 
Baltimore, Md. 





BRADFORD. 


Above are .' pA adoptions Above ae8 a7 omeptens 


THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 


DOVETAILED HIGHEST AWARD 
—AND— rm 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND GEST DESK | CENTENNIAL EAtHEITION 


EVER MADE, 
Ss IN r ) J é 4 TY : 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 


g@y-Over Half a Million now in use. "J ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
tIMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 

Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 

No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 
as long as the materials last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 

Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 

No screw holes to weaken castings. ; 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 


Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 
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4 SOMETHING + NK W + AND +s PRAGHCAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
HOW T0 TALK,..... . Over 200 Tilustrations, . . « «- 42 Cle. 
HOW TO WRITE,: . .. . Over 150 Iliustrations,......60 * 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe tt, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are the result of 
many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the 
young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 
forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech—which books 
are powerless to correct—have been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book, and those read- 
ing inte/ligently in a First Reader can profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard Copy- Books. 
THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES, 


PRIMARY COURSE,......Nos. 1to7,......per Doz.,$ .84 


COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, . Nos. 1to7,...... © 61.20 
Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard Forms of the letters in correct and 
clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space 


than any other Copy-Book. Duplicate Copy in middle of each page. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


SUPERVISOR OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, Boston; FoRMERLY SupPT. OF SCHOOLS, Quincy, Mass 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever 
used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and 
expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x30 inches in size, and 


bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


“+ MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. :: 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific and practical 
system for teaching reading. 

Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inex- 
perienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


hes Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 
l 


EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. 














ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A New and Important Movement in the Interest of Accurate Science Study. 


Appleton's Science |ext-Books. 





D. AppLETON & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that in response to the growing 
interest in the study of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for improved text-books rep- 
resenting the more accurate phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active and 
widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the publication of a series 
of text-books to cover the whole field of science-study in High Schools, Academies, and 


all schools of similar grade. 
The author in each separate department has been selected with regard to his especial 


fitness for the work, and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its 
practical availability for class use and class study in schools. No abridgment of labor or 
expense has been permitted in the effort to make this series worthy to stand at the head or 
all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been projected 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly inde 
pendent of the others, and complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series will be issued before September 1, 1884. 
Others are to follow as rapidly as they can be prepared : 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Proressor F. W. CLARKE, 


Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D., 
Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of “Hand-Book of Sanitary Information 


for Householiders,’’ efc, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California; author of “Elements of Geology,’’etc 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member Linnzan Society, etc. ; 
AND J. B. HOLDER, M. D., 


Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa., 
2 








>t SUPPLEMENTARY +READING< 


—a— << @> 


To Supplement the Second Reader. 


The Book of Fables, chosen by Horace E. Scudder. Illustrated. 4o cents. 


To Supplement the Third Reader. 


Popular Tales (Puss in Boots, Cinderella, etc). Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 3 
Series. 16 cents each. Six Stories from Arabian Nights. Edlted by Samuel Eliot, 
lately Superintendent cf the Boston Schools. 48 cents. 


To Supplement the Fourth and Fifth Readers. 


Leaflets: Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. Each Author, (pamphlet or sheets), 24 cents. 
Modern Classics. 33 volumes at 40 cents each. 


<2 > 
The Riverside Literature Series. 


Averaging about 70 pp., paper covers. Each number 15 cents. 


Longfellow’s Ewvangaline. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical 
Sketch, and Notes. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. DRAMATIZED for private theraticals in schools and families. 


Whittier’s Snow-Round and Among the Hills. With Notes. 


Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other 
Poems. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 

Holmes’ Grandmother’s Story and Other Poems. With Portrait, 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes, 

Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1620- 
1692 ; Grandfather’s Chair, Part I. With Questions. 

Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1692- 
1760; Grandfather’s Chair, Part II. With Questions. 


, 


Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1760- 
1803; Grandfather’s Chair, Part III. With Qusstions. 


Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories; Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christiana. With 
Questions. 

Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Three 
Kings, and eighteen other selections. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and 
Home Study. Containing Thirty-Two topics for study, with Questions and Refer- 
ences relating to each topic. By W. C. Gannett. 


Other Numbers in Preparation. 


The above are only a few of our books for Supplementary Reading. Please send for 


a complete list with the contents of the Modern Classics. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
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Connellsville. 


Colorado. 
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No. 222 Market Street, 


Libany, 
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HARERISHURG. 


Normal Educational Publications. 








By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Fart 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira vra@ TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
alculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 

awchers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


JOS 548 NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. 1+ 
“sElementary Natural Philosophy. +: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

Iligh Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


did isla MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Vhiladelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
lon, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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518 ARCH STREET, 


Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 

PITTSBURGH, 
LANCASTER, 
READING, 
LEBANON, 
SCRANTON, 
SHAMOKIN, 
MAUCH CHUNK, 
CATASAQUA, 
West CHESTER, 
SUNBURY, 
ALLENTOWN, 
MANORVILLE, 
LeRoy, 
CLARION, 
AYR, 
CLEARFIELD, 
SOMERSET, 
PLAINFIELD, 
Woopsury, 
BRIDGETON, 
MILLVILLE, 
BLOOMSBURY, 
BRADFORD. 

Above are a few adoptions 

1883. 
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Adoptions, 1883, 
IN 
MONONGAHELA CITY, 
BEAVER FALLS, 
WILLIAMSPORT, - 
HAVERFORD, “6 
LEWISTOWN, 
SELLEFONTE, 
Lock HAVEN, “ 
KNOXVILLE, as 
TIDIOUTE, 
Mr. CARMEL, 
St. VINCENT COLLEGE, ‘ 
POTTSGROVE, 
St. JOHN’s SCHOOL, 
SouTH CHESTER, “ 
STEWART ACADEMY, “ 
| WILMINGTON, Del. 
HARRINGTON, ss 
MILLSBORO, 
OAKLAND, 
St. MARY’s SEMINARY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PA, 


“ 


‘sé 


‘“ 


‘< 


“ 


Md. 


Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 


THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 


DOVETAILED 


— AND—— 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK 


EVER MADE, 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
pay Over Half a Million now in use, “J 


tIMPORTANT 


HIGHEST AWARD 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


FEATURES.+* 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 


the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 


Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 

No Serews to work loose. 
as long as the materials last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 


Patent A 


No screw holes to weaken castings. 


CHI OUNs we 


Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 
6 


Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. 


The fastening must hold 


Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 
ustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 


The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 
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Choirs, Singing Classes, and Musical Conventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 300 pages, with fresh, bright, 
spirited music, 100 pages of Elements, 75 pages of Hymn 
Tunes, tro pages of Anthems, and a large number of fine Glees 
and Concert Pieces 


Price $1, or $9. per dozen. 


hi a new and bright col- 
Song W ors 1p, lection of Songs for 
SUNDAY S SHOOLS, by L. O Emerson and W. F. Suer- 
WIN. 

The hymns and tunes are by the best talent, and the book is 
one that is fully up to the requirements of the most advanced 
taste. Do not fail to examine it. Single specimen copies 25 


cts 
Price 35 cts., or $30 per hundred. 


Si a new hook 
The Model Singer, ‘\x7. 
ING CLASSES, by W. O Perkins an B Towner. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, filling 192 
ages, including req Exercises, 57 Glees and Purt Songs, 29 
fr, mn ‘Tunes, 18 Authems, and 4 Chants, also a Modulator and 
Manual Signs 

Price 60 cts., or $6. per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book, 


a new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred and Secular 
For Musical Societies. By W.O. Pexkins. 168 pages, large 
octavo size. 36 Choruses. Price $1t.; per doz., $9 

In Press, a new High School Singing Bouk, by L. O. Em- 
grson. Wait for it. Ay book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & €0., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N.Y 


5 ratula ; 
W AN PED 
A live teacher in every county in the land, as agent 
forthe Practical Teacher, Euditor, Fran- 
cis W. PARKER. Address, 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
I. W. Firca, Manager, 
335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


For Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 





Gems for Little Singers. 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, 
assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 25 APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY PICTURES. 


One of the most charming singing books for little singers tha 
has ever appeared, and will be eagerly welcomed by teachers 
_ The best writers of child’s poetry have bee n called uf pon. 
Kate Greenaway has a word to say about “The Pri incess,”? 
“The Lilies,”’ “* | hree Litthe Maidens,’’ *‘ Somewhere Town,’ 
and “ Pretty Patty.”” To Lucy Larcom we owe ‘‘ Faun-footed 
eens the “Swing Song,”’ ‘‘ Run, Rivulet,’’ and ‘ Sun- 
cam 

Other well known writers are heard from, as George Mac- 
Donald, Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, not forgetting 
Mother Goos : and the lady editors do as well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 songs. 


Price 80 ets., or $3.00 per doz. 
Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


J. E. Dirson & Co., 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Choral Worship, *.2.20°" | 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 


WORCESTER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 


Profusely Illustrated. New and Revised Edition, 
with a supplement of nearly Six Thousand New 
Words. 684 pages. large 12mo. Llalf roan, 
cloth sides. $1.40 net. 

The lapse of some twenty years of unparalleled, 
activity in Jiterature and science, since the first edi- 
tion of this work was issued, has engrafted upon our 
language meny words that were then either quite un- 
known or not In common use; and to place the more 
important of these within the reach of the readers of 
this work, a supplement of some six thousand new 
words is now embodied in the volume. making it the 
most complete work extant of its class for the school 
and the family. 


WORCESTER’S 
NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Embracing a Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of 
Words in Popular Use, together with Tables Ex- 
hibiting the Pronunciation of Ancient Sher Modern 
Biographical and Geographical Names, Scripture 
Proper Names, Christian Names, etc Prepared 
upon the Basis of the I.atest Edition of Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Una! ridged Dictionary. 1t2mo. Half 
roan, cloth sides go cents net, 

This valuable hand book, embracing three hun- 
dred and ninety pages, will be found to contain just 
the information wanted, and at the same time to 
furnish a corrert guide for the proper sfel/ing and pro- 
nunciation of English words 


—_ 


Lippincott’s Science Series. 
ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. ISAAC SHARPLEsS and Prof. G, M. PHILIPs. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILips, 
authors of “ Astronomy,’’ etc. With Numerous 
Illustrations. A Kry to this work has been pre- 

pare 1 for the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. WintiaM H, Greene, M. D, Editor and 
Translator of Wurtz’s “*Chemistry.”’ Fully llus- 
trate, 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY. 
Physiology. and Hvgiene By Prof. Toun C. Cut- 
reEK, B.S., M.D. With 140 Illustrations. 

All are Bound UniforminStyle. 12mo. Half Roan, cloth 
sides. Each $1.00 net. 


For terms, for examination an 1 introc tion, ¢ address 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & 00. Publishers, 
at 745 and 717 Market St., Philade!phia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 





A New and Important Movement in the Interest of Accurate Science Study. 


Appleton's Science Text-Books. 


D. AppLeton & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that in response to the growing 
interest in the study of the Nitural Sciences, and a demand for improved text-books rep- 
resenting the more accurate phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active and 
widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the publication of a series 
of text-books to cover the whole field of science-study in High Schools, Academies, and 
all schools of similar grade. 

The author in each separate department has been selected with regard to his especial 
fitness for the work, and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its 
practical availability for class use and class study in schools. No abridgment of labor or 
expense has been permitted in the effort to.make this series worthy to stand at the head or 
all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been projected 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly inde- 
pendent of the others, and complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoélogy, Botany, 
Anatomy, Piysiology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series will be issued before September 1, 1884. 
Others are to follow as rapidly as they can be prepared: 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Proressor F. W. CLARKE, 


Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D., 


Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of “Hand-Book of Sanitary Information 
for Houscholders,”’ etc, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California; author of ‘Elements of Geology,’ ete 
o/ 4 a 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member Linnzean Society, etc. ; 
AND J. B. HOLDER, M.D, 


Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
d. A. M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa., 
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. Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure py | 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


NN’A ADOP 


PE 
TIONS IN 1882. 


FEW 


Philade!phia, 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Bilandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville, 
Bethlehem, 
Dick'son Col, Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua, 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Gvrecnsburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville, 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville, 
Harrisburg. 
| Kittanning. 
| Connellsville. 








6HES ~ 60.0 FALONE 


SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn‘a State Fair, New York Stat: fair, New England Agricultural 
Society's Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition tn Fall of ISs2. 
With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘‘New Paragon"’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
Many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 








PHcmntxvitite, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The **Parage 1’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 





HarrisnurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 
From ourexperience with the ‘‘ Paragon 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- | Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
mend it as a first-class article. ‘The Desks | this Desk to any we have examined, for 
placed in the Harris Park bui llowing reasons : They are solid glue- 
put together, the secure and efficient mode | years ago, as well as those pliced joi 1 Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards ngs Since, are giving entire satisfac- Desks, and are more easily placed in 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also revery respect, The Desk bei position. The seat hinge is superior to 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and | structed in a thorough manner, its any we hav ot well get out 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and | shape, and handsome appearance, all com- | of order 
makes a more rigid desk and is tess liable to | mend it as one of the VEKY BEST, if not 
get out of order. We therefore take great THE BEST in the market ‘ ve 


pleasure in recommending the “ Paragon.”” | J. Nevson Crark, Chairman. F.. 5. 

By Order of the ur German, Sec. Gro W. Rivas, W. J. 

Henry McGuc KIAN, Prest. | Bercsrresser, Joux W. Younc, Cuas. 

1. W. Kurz. Secretary. T. Georce, R.S. McWitiiams, W. How- 

42 This Board again furnisheda large | ary Davy, E. D. Kosuru, Furniture 
new building with the “‘/’aragon * Desks, | Committee. = ‘ 

since the ‘above date. : 1 


GETTYSBURG, 
Having in 


Pa., Jan. 26, 1383. 
“oe P - oe 


use the aragon”’ Schod 





appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
| school 


J. A. Krrzsuvier, President. Jro.M 
Krautnu, Secretary. We. Curirzman, 
WT. Zeuicer, Jno. W, Tirron, Citas. 
H, Stacusmitn, Alembers of Board. 


For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “ Paragon” School De asks, 
where they are now in wu 





we gla lly refer to 
e, a List of sux h — will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, 
ly convince 


and Illustrated 


yraces More Advantages and Av 
to all intending purch: asers 
ny kigadl may be wa 


Picstdieues Catalogue of School Supphes, Maps 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


HD Mises, 


ciated 


re teary ng ¢ 
For Descript 
Globes, Charts, 


No. 222 Market Street, 
HMARRISHURG. 





PA. 


Thousands of Places 


| 








IVUANYAD MAA V 


“2881 NI SNOLL 


-dodadv 


Chicago, Tl. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, RK. L 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington. Ga, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Pullman, Hl. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y¥. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo.N.¥. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pucblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
ColoradoSpr'gs. Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. ¥. 


| 
| 








Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 
a 


‘rifhmeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller courss’’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1 38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a /art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as /’ar¢s 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirma TaB TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
New and /mpertant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and (Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Ilome and Foreign Exchange, Custom Ilouse Business, Mercan 
tile l’artnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressiv 
teachers, \wt are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 








Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and ‘Teachers. 


EE x 
Price, $2.25. 


>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.+ 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ny MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encoursgement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Ilarrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestuwn, Ilanung- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 5 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manuai ior Priniary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westiake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’ 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Bianks, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA-"THE BEST.” 


PLANNED BY HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


Pres't. F A. P. BARNARD, id. D., Columbia Gollege, N. Y. 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, idk. D., Gcliage of New detsey. { 


It has th rty-one Departments, with an editor of the highest 
sch: larly stan‘ing for each, viz. “Public Law,” eic., by 
ee UF “ Cinid Law’? vic., by Prof. 


Prs't ‘I, D. Woonsey, a 
T. W. Dwieut, LL p. “American History,”’ etc., by Hon 
Hc rack Greecey, LL.D., and Hon. Avex H. STEPHENs, 
LL.D.; ** Botany,”’ ete by Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. ; “ Medi- 
cine, etc., by Prot, Wi LARD Parker, M. D. LL.D., etc., etc. 


Who wrote and signed more than 
Editors in Chief < 50 of the 8,coo great special articles, 
( besides supervising the whole work. 
butors from all parts of 
to their articles. 
an Cyclopedia. 
and at 
)HNSON’S before pur- 


It has two thousand eminent contr 
America and Europe, whose names ; 
It is “‘ rue Best,’’ and the vm/s y 
It contains more than App/efon's i 
half the price Dun’t tail to examine Ji 
chasing any othe: 


re signed 
il Ameri 


Si:xteen volulics, 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Greatest Inst itutions of Learning, viz.: 


© | expect to be grateful the rest of ny days lor the use of it,’’ et / rot. F 


© Convenient, comprehensive, 


** 1 add my testiumonia: to its g 


Harvard University, 


* Good authority tur the next halt c 
- 

* It is a valuable mine o: infurmation,’” et 

A vast amou it of useful mat.er,”’ et 





J. Chil, LL.D. 


ompact and correct,’”” et H R Winthrop, LL.D 


ntury,’’ etc.—Hon Chas. Francis Adams, 
at excellence,’ etc.—Pres’t. 8S. G. Brow RBs 
Hun. Koscoe Conkling, LL D 
—Pres’t Samu 1G, Bartl LL.D 


| ** Calculated to serve an excellent purpose,’ et Pres’t A. 2). White, LL.D 
a ey ** Superior to any work of the kind,”’ etc.—Rev Ww itham M. Taylor, D. D 
* A tnesaurus of useful knowledge,’’ etc.—Pres’t Alex.s Caldwell, LL D 
‘tL, * Aiter the Bible the must indispensable,”’ ctc.—Pres’t W S$. Clark. LL.D, 
Brow Own niversi (Sli) ** A vast amount of uscful knowledge,’ etc — Pres’t Noah Porter, LL.D 
*€ Not equaled by any other,”’ etc.—Hon. Joseph P. Bradky, LL.D 
| th ** An honor to the cuuntry,”’ et Right Rev. Horatio Poiter, LL.D 
9 i “ By tarthe best,’’ erc.—Hon. Alexander H Stephens, LL.D 
¢| Mou J © "The best we have,”’ ctc.— How. Wendell Philly LL D 
* The «iccniums are just,”” cte.- Pict. kara A ja LL.D. 
prey i **Icis a prerless work,” et Pres’t J. H. Seely LL.D 
Vi Il'ams, i “Iris neh,” evc.—Prof. Benjemin Siliim. n, LI 'D 
** Jtasa work which is founc, in the library of Congress, to we estions satisfactorily 
Cr (| | - ity ee. + then. pat gs "— Hon. A R.$ flor ] ‘on ‘ rian of Caters, 
iiit id 1€ aMount vVeluuble mtormation is wondertul ett ct 1 Vo kk. Glad-ton - 2 
cine | nivers! if ** More accurate knowledge than an ordinary rary, et s tM. Li. Anderson, LL.D, 
- * More miormation than Can be found in any other,” eu Pres’t T. 1. Woolsey, LL.D 
Amh cf “A worthy monument of American scholarship,”’ et Pres’t Howard Crosby, LL.D 
METS | “The best in the Evgl sh langu ge for genet l use, t P | Dwight, LL.D 
Lucid, able and comprehensive, rT Hon. William Lloyd Garr n, LL.D 
| “A pos-ession of great value,’’ etc.—Hon. ‘Thomas Wentworth Hig n 
i aml litan, ** A trustworthy source of knowledge,” et« Prof. Jos.ph Henry, LL.D 
‘* A stundard book of relerenm e,’” etc.—Prof. P. A, Chadbourne, LL.D 
f i) || ' “The best work of the kind,"’ eu necll J, ig of D 
f “A collection of very hich value,’’ et rot, V 8) hit LL.D 
' Cil [ WV, * Excreaaly uselul to all classes,” et Him Charles O’Conor, LL. D 
; “Its super.or to all oth-rs,”? etc.—Pres’t E. G. Rob LL 
! fa} ** Nothing superior to it,”” etc.—John G, Whitt the Poet 
Richmond, * Vory complete,”’ etc.—M. K. Wiute, LL.D, ¢ hiet Just 
net nee Gay athon, am Pres’t W. A. Sica » Dele 
. * Will supply a want long fult etce.—U. S.G nt, Ll D 
ul “eis invaluable,” etc.—Pres J. L. M. Curry, LL.D, 
*« Every t acher needs « a work, - I shoul Wik t» see it very household,’ on. John 
Db. Phibrick la te Supt 
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d at small extra cost with DENISON’S 
ATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict y 
and n t times the number of Forravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








ntly exchanging Appleton’s and Scribner's Britannica even for Joinson’s, and sell same 


BACHERS WANTEDIN BEVERY C 


ca Gaaeen. ade JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jone re N.Y, 


id Peopl ’s at panic prices. 


5 or a de ee 


| THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., Fresident. 

The object of this school is t e effective readers and 
specu ke rs 

the Course in Elocution aims to make natural, 
elegant, and tore ble r ers H ' he Dra wing- 
room, the Scho tr _ Re v K, e \ urcl Enter- 
tuinment, the l.yceur t | | Platform 

lhe ¢€ ourse in Oratory ims to develop skill ip 
Conver : bD Exiemp: re Speech, fin- 
ished pI tf rm D very, al red and cff Oratory, 
thus afferding thorough tr ng wer ! expression to 
the Teacher, Lecturer, the Lawyer , the Divine, 
and all ladies d genth men v ‘ ‘ rse of study, 

Next turm begins December 1, 1884. Catalogue (66 pages) 
sent irece, Address, 

J. U, BECHTEL, Secretary. 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


bUGKE YE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Finis, ee FUL LY 


a) Pha %, ' re Alarms, Parnis, etc, 


WARKANTED, Catalog 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
5 











THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on reading matter for its success, is brilliant above all others. 
inthis respect, and never has been so fresh, soversatile, so genial, as it is now.—The Literary World, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1885 


Will be particularly notable for its Serial Stories, namely :— 


I. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” ete. 


It. A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘*‘ The Ladies Lindores,’’ “ The Wizard's Son,” etc. 


Ill. THE PROPHET Of THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.”’ 


IV. A MARSH ISLAND. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, Author of “ A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES will write a series of papers entitled : 


THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 


Poems, Essays, Stories, and Papers on Scientific, Literary and Social Topics, may bé expected from 
JOHN GREENLEAF Wuittier, W. D. HoweLis, HENRY JAMes, F. MARION CRAWFORD, RICHARD 
GRANT WHITE, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, HARRIET W. PRESTON, HeNryY CABor LopcGe, P. DeMING 
Epirn M. Thomas, J, R. LoweLL, MAuRice Tompson, ‘Tl. B. ALpricu, H. H., JOHN Fisk, MARK 
TWAIN, CHARLES ELiot Norton, Horace E. Scupver, W. UH. Bisnor, E. E. HALE, PHILLIPS BRooks, 
HARRIET BeEecHeR Srowr, Lucy Larcom, Joun BurrouGus, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, TI. W. Lic 
GINSON, ELIZABETH RoBpiNns PENNELL, L. C. WYMAN, N. S. SuAcer, E. C. SrepMAN, ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPs, E. P. WutireLe, and many others 

TERMS; $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 centsanumber. With superb life-size por 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Llolmes, $5.00; each additional por 
$1.00. 

’estal Notes and Money Orders are at the risk of the send-r, and therefore remittances should be mad 
money order, draft, or registe) ea letter, i j 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4@ Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


To supplement the SECOND READER — The Book of Fables. Chosen by Horace E. Scudder, 


Jllustrated, 40 cents 


To supplement the THIRD READER Popular ‘Tales (Puss in Boots, Cinderella, etc). 
ited by Henry Cabot Lodge ; 3 Series, 16 cents each 
Six Stories from Arabian Nights. Edited by Samuel 1 liot, lately Superintendent of the Boston Schools; 4 


ceuls, 


To Supplement the FOURTH AND PIFTH READERS —/caflets: Longfellow, Whit- 


ticr, Holmes; cach author (pamphlet or sheets), cents Modern Classics, 33 volumes, alt 40 cents 
each. The Riverside Literature Series, 15 num! ae at 15 cents each. 


troy? 


These are only a few of our books for SUP? LEMENTARY READING. 
Please send for a complete list, with the contents of the Riverside Literature Series and Modern Classics, 


A Portrait Catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co's Publications, with Portraits of thirty-six of their famous Authors, sent 


free to any address on application 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


4 Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 














Littell’s Living Age. 


uw 
forty” years, and has met with 
continuous commendation and 
success. 


WEEKLY MAGA- 
. it gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or 


more 
Three and « Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
eee yc Rgpmnpred yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its amount of mat- 
' ter, and with a combined fresh- 
ness and completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Polit- 
ical Information, from the entire — of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, an 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art. find expression in the Periodical Litera- 
ture of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and mp inac- 
cessible mass of this literature, the on y compilation. 
that, while within the reach of all. is satisfactory 
in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellect- 
ual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself 
or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in Tae Livinc Ace in their best moods. . 
Art, science, and literature find fresh and eloquent 
expression in its pages from the pens of the best 
writers of the day; and the reader is kept well 
abreast of the current thought of the age.” — Boston 
Journal 

“It has now for many years held the first place of 
ail our serial publications. . The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the Immense amount 
of reading it gives. . there is nothing noteworthy 
in selence, art, literature, biography, J eapnee or 
religion, that cannot be found in Tt. . Its readers are 
supplied with the best literature of the day.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“It has long been one of the most attractive liter- 
at companions of the time, and it may be truth- 
fully anc cordially said that it never offers a dry 
or valueless page.”’ — New- York Tribune. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here; and it is truly a panoramic exhibi- 
tion of the Living Age. . It furnishes more for the 
money it costs than any other periodical within our 
knowledge.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“With each revolving year it increases in value. . 
No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current literature.”’— Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“ There is nothing like it.""— Christian at Work, N.Y. 

“Tt has for us an interest and value beyond those 
of any other publication. Coming once a week, it 
gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the fore- 
most writers of the day.” — Montreal Gazette 

“ Through its pages, alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal 
of a long list of monthlies.”” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It enables the reader to keep pace with the best 
thought and literary work of our time.” — Christian 

ton, New York. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It has become indispensable.” — V.F. Observer 

“It is one of the marvels of the age.” — Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada. 

Published Week.ty at $>.00 a year, /ree of postage. 

ea TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1885, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1884 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will 
be sent gratis. si 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


For $10.50, TH& Livine AcE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
juvine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s 

aly. 
Address, LITTELL & CO.. Boston. 

















OLD SONGS. 


lf you want Song Books that contain a very large pro- 
portion of Old Favorites, both Songs and Hymns, the 


Franklin Square Song Collection 


will not disappoint fair expectations. Those who have 
used these books cordially recommend them to their 
friends. Mailed by the Publishers to any address. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Franklin Square Song Collection. 


in this Collection are found the very best hymns, bal- 
lads, and songs in the language. These songs and ballads, 
some two hundred in number in each book, are all set to 
music, and it is hard to conceive of any work better 
adapted to the cultivation and development of the love of 
poetry, song, and music, in the homes of the people, than 
these neatly printed volumes.—Fournal of Education. 
No. 1—160 pp., 40 cts. ; No. 2—176 pp., 50 cts. 
For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


*« Jolly Old St. Nicholas ’*—*‘ Deck the Hall with Boughs 
of Holly’’—“* Glad Christmas Bells’’—*< Christ Was Born 
on Christmas Day’’—“ Christmas Time is Come Again”’ 
—‘*Saw Ye Never in the Twilight?” and other favorite 
selections, found in pleasant variety in No. 1 of the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection, 


make it well worth its cost to those who are interested in 
looking up attractive and suggestive songs for School and 
other use at the happy season of Christmas-tide. 
No. 1, 40 cts.; No. 2, 50 cts. Sold Everywhere, 
Mailed by the Publishers to Any Address. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Franklin Square Song Collection. 


A larger collection of really good pieces has never been 
published at so low a price.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 


If you want something to keep the whole family hum- 
ming for a month, purchase this ‘Song Collection.”— 
Christian Advocate 
No. i—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
No. 2—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News- Dealers Everywhere, 


HABPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“Tts Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


Two Numbers Issued. Each book contains the 
Musie harmonized in parts, and the words of Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs or Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much appropriate 
reading matter. Same size and shape as Harper's 
Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No. 2, 176 pages, 50 cts. 

Cloth editions, $1.00. For contents of either book, 
see Harper’s Magazine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers. Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient. 


Marper & Brothers, New York. 




















SWINTON’S NEW READERS. 


In Five Books. Beautifully Wlustrated and Substantially Bound in Cloth. 











The plan of this leading series of School Readers is unique. While they furnish 
selections of the best available literature of the language, in a carefully graded series of 
lessons peculiarly adapted to the ages of the pupils reading them, they also make these 
reading exercises the foundation of a systematic course of practical Language Training, 
designed to be carried through every grade in which the Readers are used. 


Specimen pages sent free on application. The series sent for examination on receipt of $1.75. 








SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. } Com lete in Two 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. cols. 


This series has won its phenomenal success because of its obvious superiority. 
Among its numerous valuable features may be mentioned—The clearness, 
sharpness of outline, and distinctness of color of the Maps, the large 
number of Special and Relief Maps; clear, charming Style of 
Text, admirable Topical arrangement, Special Supplement- 
ary Notes and Novel Reference Tables; number, 
beauty, and helpfulness of Illustrations ; the un- 
usual accuracy of Statements, Statistics 
and Maps; the substantial cloth bind- 
ing and general mechanical e x- 
cellence in all particulars. 


WHITE’S 
Industrial Drawing, 


An Intelligent Step Toward Manual Training, 
WHITE’S SYSTEM TEACHES: 
How to make working drawings to scale, of any simple object. 
How to execute such drawings so accurately that the article repre- 
seyted may be made by a mechanic following these drawings, with cer- 
tainty and precision. How to make a drawing giving a faithful representa- 
tion of the appearance of simple objects either singly or in groups. How to com- 
ose an original design, suitable for the decoration of any object of general use. 
White’s System provides definite courses of study for all grades. 
Fall information and Specimen Pages furnished free on application. 


FISH’S NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETIC. 


THE MOST VALUABLE COURSE, 
IN THE LEAST TIME, 
AT THE SMALLEST EXPENSE. 





Fish’s new Arithmetics, Vumder One and Number Two, express the current thought and practice of 
the best teachers. While they adhere closely to methods whose soundness has been demonstrated, they 
possess an unusual number of novel features looking toward needed reforms. 


Specimen Oopies of the series sent free for Examination for 90 cents. 
Send for Brief Descriptive List of all the publications included in the American Educational Series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
753 &« 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



































ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A New and Important Movement in the Interest of Accurate Science Study. 





Appleton science Text-Books 


D. AppLeTon & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that in response to the growing 
interest in the study of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for improved text-books rep- 
resenting the more accurate phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active and 
widening field of investigation, they have made arrangements for the publication of a series 
of text-books to cover the whole field of science-study in High Schools, Academies, and 
all schools of similar grade. 

The author in each separate department has been selected with regard to his especial 
fitness for the work, and each volume has been prepared with an especial reference to its 
practical availability for class use and class study in schools. No abridgment of labor or 
expense has been permitted in the effort to make this series worthy to stand at the head ot 
all educational publications of this kind. Although the various books have been projected 
with a view to a comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume will be wholly inde- 
pendent of the others, and complete in itself. 

The subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series will be issued before September 1, 1884. 
Qthers are to follow as rapidly as they can be prepared : 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Proressor F. W. CLARKE, 
Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D., 


Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of “Hand-Book of Sanitary Information 
for Householders,”’ etc, 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California; author of “Elements of Geology,” ete 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 
By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member Linnzan Society, etc. ; 
AND J. B. HOLDER, M. D., 
Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
4. A. M, PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa., 
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JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOP ADIA-"THE BEST.” 


PLANNED BY HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 
Who wrote and signed more than 


Pres't. F. A. P. BARNARD, id. D., Columbia College, N.Y. ) ( 
Prof, ARNOLD H. GUYOT, id. D., Gollege of New dersey, ¢ “#078 #™ Chief ) TS.t She ber Ring the whole work’ 


It has thirty-one Departments, with an editor of the highest 
scholarly standing for each, viz.: “Pudlic Law,”’ etc., by 
Pres’t T. D. Woorsey, LL.D.; ‘‘ Civil? Law’ etc., by Prof. It is ‘THe BEsT,”’ and ¢he only original American Cyclopedia 
T. W. Dwicur, LL.D. “American History,” etc., by Hon It contains more than Aff/eton’s in sixteen volumes, and at 
Horace Greevcey, LL.D., and Hon. Avex. H. Sreprnens, half the price. Don't fail to examine Jonnson’s before pur. 
LL.D.; “ Botany,’ ” etc , by Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. ; “ Medi- chasing any other. 
one, etc. , by Prof. WILLARD Parker, M. D. LL.D., etc., etc. 

Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of Learning, viz.: 
** I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,’’ etc.—Prof. F. J. Child, LL.D 
‘ Convenient, comprehensive, compact and correct,”’ etc.—Hon. R. C, Winthrop, L L.D. 
' ' ‘ Good authority for the next half century,’’ etc.—Hon Chas. Francis ‘Adams, D. 
Harvard University ‘I add my testimonial to its great excellence,’’ etc.—Pres’t. S. G. Brown, LL D 
J **It is a valuable mine of information,’’ etc —Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL.D. 
“ A vast amount of useful matter,’’ etc.—Pres’t Samuel G, Bartlett, LL.D. 
Vale *« Calculated to serve an excellent purpose,”’ etc.—Pres’t A. D. White, LL.D. 
J “Supe rior to any w¢ ork of the kind, *etc.—Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D. 
A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” etc.—Pres’t Alexis Caldwell, LL.D. 
’ ’ ‘ After the Bible th ie most indispensab ile, ”* etc —Pres’t W S. Clark. LL.D. 
Town niversity, “A vast amc put it of useful kn »wledge ‘etc —Pres’t Noah Po rter, LL.D. 
‘ ‘Not equaled by any other,’’ etc.— He on. Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D, 
An honor to the country af etc.—Right Rev. Horatio Potter, LL.D. 
flartmouth ** By far the best,”’ et Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, LL.D. 
J “ ‘The best we have,’’ etc.—Hon. Wendell Phillips, LL.D. 
‘* The encomiums are just,’’ etc.—Prof. Ezra Abbott, LL.D. 
Hit ‘‘It is a peerless work,’’ etc.—Pres’t J. H. Seelye, LL.D. 
| lams, ‘It is rich,” etc.—Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 
** It is a work which is found, in the library of Congress, to answer more questions. satisfactorily 
than any other work of reference.’’—Hon. A. R. Sp fford, LL.D., Librarian of Congres 


' ' 
Cornell Universit ‘* The amount of valuable information is wonderful,’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, LL.D | 
J : } edge th wrdinary libre ary,’ * etc —Pres’t M. B. Anderson, LL.D, 
D. 


It has two thousand eminent contributors from all parts of 
America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles 





** More accurate knowledge than an 
‘« More information than can be found in any other,” etc.—Pres’t T. D. Woolsey, LL. 
Amherst ‘* A worthy monument of American s cholarship,’ ’ etc.—Pres’t How: = Crosby, LL.D. 
i] ‘* The best in the Englis h language for general use,”’ etc.—Prof. T i LL.D. 
" ‘L ucid, able and iprehensive,’’ etc.—Hon. William Lloy« a Gartise yn, LL.D. 
H A posse ssion of great value,’’ et¢ n. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
am On, ** A trustworthy s« sp e f knowles ige,”’ etc. wi Joseph Henry, LL.D. 
* A standard bx of reference,’’ etc.- —Pr f. P. A. Chadbour ne, LL.D 
et “y hancell yr George Woods, LL. > 


Extreme all 
** It is superior to all h et et Pres’t E. >. Robinson, LL 


Richmond ** Nothing superior to it,’’ et John G. 7 ttier, the P yet. 
j ** Very complete,”’ et M. R. W rite, LL.D., Chief Justice. 
‘* Better than any « ther,”’ etc.—Pres’t W. A Stearns, LL.D. 
** Will supply a want | ng fe it” etc.—U. S. Grant, LL.D 
Ci ‘* It is invaluable,”’ etc.—Pres’t J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
** Every teacher needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every housechold,’’—Hon. Joha 


D. Philbrick, LL.D., late Supt. Boston Public Schools. 


MGreel it, etc, address’ A.J, JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


We are constantly exchanging Appleton's and Scribner’s Britannica even for Johnson’s, and sell same and People’s at panic prices. 


TEACHERS WANTEHEDIN BEVERY COUNTY. 


j ‘ ‘* The best work ta kind, ete. — L 
Roch [ Iniy,, ** A collection of very high aan, oe Prof. W. D Whitney, LL 
=. tre “m useful to lasses,’” « —Hon ‘ harles O’Conor, LL 0. 
D 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Franklin Square Song Collection. | Elocution and Oratory, 
“It is Worth Having.” PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., President. 
No. 2—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts. , < 
These are choice collections of Miscellaneous Songs . - , 
and Hymns, carefully selected and adapted for general The object of this school is to produce effective readers and 
use in Homes and Schools. Same size and shape as PT pone 
Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, of which see April No. . Course in E lecution aims to make natural, 
1884, for full table of contents “ in ~~ — — read of wr the H we ye <p 
. — . room, the School-room, the Re: ading- circie, the hurch Ente» 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. tainment, the Lyceum, the Pulpit, and the Public Platform 
The Course in Oratory aims to develop skill in 
Conversation, readiness ia Debate and Extempore Speech, fin- 
ished Platform Delivery, and cultured and etoutties Oratory, 
- thus affording thorough training in the powers of expression 
WV A MW rR ID \ the Teacher, Lecturer, the Lawyer, the Statesman, the Divine, 
_ - A e | and all ladies and gentlemen who desire such a course of study. 
| Next term begins December 1, 1884. Catalogue (66 pages) 
. . ‘ sent free. Address, 
A live teacher in every county in the land, as agent | J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary. 
< ~ Pynesiaus Fescmer. Editor, FRAN- 1446 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
) ‘ CER. Adacaress, ‘ ae a. 4 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


r eed Pm Be} ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
I. W. Fircna, Manager, Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
335 Wabash Ave., C hicago, Ill. WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 














ice Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <py | 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


FEW PENN’A ADOP. 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 


Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 





SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York Stats Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 
With the implicit cenfidence we have in the superiority of the ‘New Paragon”’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


pee 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 





PHNIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The ‘‘ Paragon’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. ¢ recommend them on account | mend it as a first-class articl e Desks 
of the thorough manner in which they are | placed in the Harris Park building some 
put together, the secure and efficient mode | years ago, as well as those placed in other 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also | tionineveryrespect. The Desk being con- 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and | structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and | shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to | mend it as one of the VERY BEST, if not 
get out of order. jets! ae _ great | THe Best in the market. 
pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.” . Netson Ciarx, Chairman. E.S. 
By Order of the Board, Gases, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. | Bercstrresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas. 
i: W. Kurtz, Secretary. T. Georcg, R.S. McWitttams, W. How- 
&@ This Board again furnisheda large |,pnyn Day. E. D. Kosure, Furniture 
new building with the “Paragon”? Desks, | Committee. ; 
since the above date. - 


HarrissurG, Pa., Jam, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the “‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can ~~ eg, 4 recom- 
e. 


Gerrrssurec, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Having in use the “ Paragon” School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
oforder. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome ap nce, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 

J. A. Krrzmicier, President. Jno. M. 
Krautu, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Zeicier, Jno. W. Tipton, Cuas. 
H, Stacusmitn, Members of Board. 

















For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 
to all intending purchasers. 4g@- Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 
BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


No. 222 Market Street, 
HARRISBURG. PA. 
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Chicago, Til. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 











Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS 


yr Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Iw TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith. 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira rae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic. 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressix 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
kA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


Tl I H 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 

Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ilis, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 es. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness. 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


oe MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Foiks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 




















FOR 


Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 
and the Higher Schools, 


No better Books have appeared for 
years than the following: 


Ww : L, O. Emerson. A 
Choral orship. grand, full size Church 
Music Book of 320 100 pages Elements, with a capital 
collection of Sacred and Secular music. § pages of the best 
Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of miscel- 
laneous Concert’ Music. $1. Per dozen, $9. 


Ni W. O. Perkins 
The Model Singer. wa 0.8. Towx 
ex. Abook for SINGINGCLASSES. 192 pages. 124 Grad- 
edi Exericises, 57 Glees and Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, r8 An- 
thems, and 4 Chants. Abundant and useful material for the 
Singing School Teacher. 60 cts. Per doz. $6 


" L. O,. Emerson, A new 
Song Greeting. and extra fine song book 
for the “higher schools,’’ meaning by that Colleges, Techno- 
logical and other special schools, Academies, Institutes, Sem- 


inaries, High and Normal Schools. 160 large octayo pages. 


82 harmonized’ songs of the highest order, both in words and 
music, classical in beauty and interesting to every one. Also 
exercises and solfeggios fur voice culture. 60cts. Per doz. g6. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clubbing Rates 


WITH THE 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 


For the convenience of our Subscribers who may wish one or 
more of the periodicals here named, we announce the following 
clubbing rates with 7he Pennsylvania School Journal : 

Regular Clubbing with 

rice. The Journal 

Littell’s Living Age, - = © $8.00 75 
Popular Science Monthly, - - = 
North Ameriean Review, : ° 
Eclectic Magazine, - . - - 
Atlantic Monthly, = - . ° 
Ceutury (Scribner's), - 
Harper's Monthly, - 
Harper's Weekly, - 
Harper's Bazar, - 
Edueation, - - 
Scientitic American, - 
New York Observer, - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
N, T Scml-Weekly Tribane, 
New York Independent, . 
Christian Union, - - 
Potter's American Monthly, - 
rg ; ° ° - 
St. Nicholas, : ° ° 
Penn Monthly, - - 
N. KE. Journai of Education, - 
Wide Awake, _ - . a 
Present Axe (Edacational Weekly) 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. . - 
N. ¥. Weekly Tribune, . 
Peterson's Wagazine, . : 
N. ¥. School Journal, - ° 
Vhiladeiphia Times, ° « 
Pacific School Journal, - 
American A vagy rortag | - : 
Nursery. or Our Little Ones, 
Philadelphia Press, - - . 
Educational Review, - - 

4% General Club Discounts allowed subscribers who desire 
to take any uuinber of above periodicals, with 7he Journal 


Remit by Postal Money-Order, Registered Letter, or by 
Draft on Philadelphia or New York, Address 


J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster. Pa. 
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OLD SONGS. 


If you want Song Books that contain a very |} ro- 
portion of Old Favorites, both Songs and Mytona the 


Franklin Square Song Collection 


will not disappoint fair expectations. Those who have 
used these books cordially recommend them to their 
friends. Mailed by the Publishers to any address. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Franklin Square Song Collection, 


in this Collection are found the very best hymns, bal- 
lads, and songs in the language. These songs and ballads, 
some two hundred in number in each book, are all set to 
music, and it is hard to conceive of any work better 
adapted to the cultivation and development of the love of 
poetry, song, and music, in the homes of the people, than 
these neatly printed volumes.— Journal of Education. 

No. 1—160 pp., 40 cts. ; No. 2—176 pp., 50 cts. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OR an ‘Evening of Song in the Home Circle,” 
you will probably find nothing better than the 


Franklin Square Song Collection. 


« This book contains many of the old gems which can 
never die, besides a carcful selection of the latest music, 
and is just the thing for an evening of song in the home 
circle.” —Presbyterian. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each Number, 
Two Numbers. No. 1, Forty Cents; No. 2, Fifty Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Franklin Square Song Collection, 


A larger collection of really good pieces has never been 
published at so low a price. —Cincinnati Gazette. 


“ONE COPY SELLS ANOTHER.” 


If you want something to keep the whole family hum- 
ming for a month, purchase this ‘Song Collection.”— 
Christian Advocate. 

No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
No. 2—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts, 
For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“ts Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


Two Numbers Issued. Each book contains the 
Music harmovized in parts, and the words of Two 
Handred Favorite Songs or Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much appropriate 
reading matter. Same size and shape as arper's 
Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No. 2, 176 pages, 50 cts, 

Cloth editions, $1.00. For contents of either book, 
see Harper’s Mugazine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers. Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
































SWINTON'S me GHOGRAPHILE 


NOW USED 
SPECIAL EDITIONS. SPECIAL EDITIONS. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES, WEST _cagy FAST GENTRAL STATES 
MIDDLE STATES, | WEST CENTRAL STATES, 
SOUTHERN STATES. PACIFIC STATES. 


**T have carefully inspected Swinton’s Geographies, and find them to be in advance of 
any work upon the subject that I have ever examined. The maps are correct, and the text | 
is prepared in a manner that makes it interesting, entertaining and attractive to the youth- | 
ful student. Prof. GEO. J. LUCKEY, Supt. Schools, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa | 


| 


The two books comprising the series will be sent for examination with a view to | 


introduction, on receipt of $1.50. 





The Geographical Reader and Primer, 


For Supplementary Reading and Recitation. 


A handsomely illustrated 12 mo. volume of 288 pages, including 16 pages of maps, | 


substantially bound in cloth. 


‘«It gives genuine satisfaction to my teachers, both in supplementing our readers and | 


in preparing the way for a systematic study of geography.’’ 


Introduction Price, 60 cents. 


Copies for examination with reference to adoption, sent’post paid on receipt of 
introduction price. 


Swinton’s Wileiery United States History 


For Reading and Recitation. 


| 


This little book is written in simple and charming style, and is well calculated tointer- | 


est the young in historical reading. 


As supplementary reading, it is iritended to accompany the ordinary third and fourth 


readers. 
Price for Examination or Introduction, 57icents. 


Send for our new BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST mailed free on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &.CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 





























"A SUCCESSFUL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Krusi's Free-Hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing, 


Adapted to the Requirements of all Grades of Schools. 


By HERMAN KRUSI, A. M. 


Instructor of the Philosophy of Education at the Normal and Training Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; and formerly 
Teacher ef Drawing in the Home and Colonial Training Sehool, London. 


COMPRISING 

EASY DRAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three series, twelve cards each, with inatruc- 
tions. 
GRADED COURSE. New Revised Edition. 

Part |. Symthetic Series. (Primary.) Four Drawing-Books and a Manual for Teachers 

Part Il. Amalytic Series. (/atermediate.) Four Books and Manual 

Part III. Perspective Serie’. (Grammar and High Schools.) Four Books and Manual 

SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. No.1, Elementary Leaves and Flowers. No.2, Animals in Outline. No. 3, Studies 
of the Human Form. No. 4, Exercises in Shading, Foliage and Trees. No.5, Landscapes. No. 6, Flowers. 


KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING is pre-eminently adapted to public-school! instruction in this branch. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the primary 
classes to the higher departments of the high-school. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Nature, leading the 
mind to accurate observation, as well as training the hand to skillful and artis ic representatior 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING recognizes the natural ingenuity ef the child. It therefore supplies an 
Inventive Course, restricted by only by the laws of taste and order. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING applies art to all the wants and requirements of industry 

In short, KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING has fully, philosophically, and practically, developed the subject 


for public instruction in our common schools 


Teachers and School Boards should examine Krusi’s New System of Drawing before selecting a 
system of Drawing for their Schools. 


Special Books which every Teacher should have: 


BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. AYRES’S ORTHOEPIST. 


BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE-  AYRES'S VERBALIST. 
MENT. ROEMER’S PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 


GRAMMAR. 
J ; a 
CE) AR RCHILES AND PRAC- | sorts OUTLINES OF . PSYCHOLOGY, 
ae with Special Reference to the Theory of 
SPENCER’S EDUCATION. Education. 


4a Prices to teachers will be furnished on application. 


Teachers and School Officers 
ARE REMINDED 
That D. AppLeton & Co’s list of Standard Scoool Publications includes the most poperar’s 
the most approved, and the most progressive Text-Books of the cay, covering all branches 
and departments of study, and adapted to every grade of school, from the primary and kindergarten to the 
college and university. 
Those contemplating a change of text-books are respectfully invited to look over our list, which is given 


in full in our new Descriptive Educational Catalogue (comprising 84 pages), a copy of which will be mailed 
to any teacher or school officer on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. 





JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA-“THE BEST’ : 


PLANNED BY HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 
Pres't. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL. D., Columbia College, N. Y. ) _ . .( Who wrote and aie soere thas 
Prof, ARNOLD: H. GUYOT, Lu. D., Golloge of Now Jersey. ¢ “407s im Chic/ ) tsi ct Sh ber Bing the whole work’ 


besides supervising the whole work. 
It has thirty-one Departments, with an editor of the highest It has two thousand eminent contributors from all parts of 
scholarly standing for each, viz.: “Pudlic Law,’’ etc., b America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles 
Pres’t T. D. Woousey, LL.D.; “ Civil Law’’ etc., by Prof It is “‘ THe Best,”’ and the only original American Cyclopedia 
T. W. Dwicut, LL.D. “American History,” etc., by Hon It contains more than Afpleton’s in sixteen volumes, and at 
Horace Greevey, LL.D., and Hon. Arex. H. SrepHens, half the price. Don't fail to examine Jonnson’s before pur- 
LL.D.; “‘ Botany," etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. ; “ Medi- chasing any other. 
efae,etc., by Prof. Wittarp Parker, M.D. LL.D., etc., ete 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of Learning, viz.: 
‘I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,”’ etc.—Prof. F. J. Child, LL.D 
** Convenient, comprehensive, compact and correct,”’ etc.—Hon. R. C, Winthrop, LL.D. 
' ' ** Good authority for the next half century,’’ etc.—Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, LL. D. 
Harvard University ** 1 add my testimonial to its great excellence,’’ etc.—Pres’t. S. G. Brown, LL D. 
J ‘‘It is a valuable mine of information,’’ etc —Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL.D. 
“ A vast amount of useful matter,’’ etc.—Pres’t Samuel G. Bartlett, LL.D. 
Yale ** Calculated to serve an excellent purpose,”’ etc.—Pres’t A. D. White, LL.D. 
J “‘ Superior to any work of the kind,”’ etc.—Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D. 
“‘ A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” etc.—Pres’t Alexis Caldwell, LL.D. 
' “* After the Bible the most indispensable,’’ etc.—Pres’t W. S. Clark. LL.D. 
TOWN nlversity, “A vast amount of useful knowledge,’’ etc —Pres’t Noah Porter, LL.D. 
“* Not equaled by any other,” etc.—Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D. 
** An honor to the country,”’ etc.—Right Rev. Horatio Potter, LL.D. 
fartmouth ** By far the best,’ etc.—Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, LL.D. 
J ** The best we have,”’ etc.—Hon. Wendell Phillips, LL. D. 
“* The encomiums are just,”’ etc.—Prof, Ezra Abbott, LL.D. 
Hin ** It is a peerless work,’’ etc.—Pres’t J. H. Seelye, LL.D. 
| lams, “ It is rich,” etc.—Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 
*« It is a work which is found, in the library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily 
' ' than any other work of reference.”’—Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. 
Cornel| Universit ‘* The amount of valuable information is wonderful,”’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, LL.D 
) «More accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,’” etc.—Pres’t M. B. Anderson, LL.D. 
** More information than can be found in any other,”’ etc.—Pres’t T, D. Woolsey, LL.D. 
Amherst ** A worthy monument of American scholarship,’’ etc.—Pres’t Howard Crosby, LL.D. 
i] “The best in the English language for general use,” etc.—Prof. T. W. Dwight, LL.D. 
** Lucid, able and comprehensive,’” etc.—Hon. William Lloyd Garrison, LLD. 
** A possession of great value,’’ etc.—Hon. Thomas Wentworth ~- 


' 
Hamilton, ‘* A trustworthy source of knowledge,”’ etc.—Prof. dcocre Henry, LL.D 
A.C 


** A standard book of reference,’’ etc.—Prof. P. hadbourne, LL.D. 
j ' ** The best work of the kind,”’ etc.—Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 
Roch [ Uniy, ** A collection of very high value,”” etc.—Prof. W. D. Whitney, LL.D. 
} « Extremely useful to all classes,” etc.—Hon. Charles O’Conor, LL.D. 
P ** It is superior to all others,’’ etc.—Pres’t E. G. Robinson, LL.D. 

Richmond “ Nothing superior to it,”” etc.—John G. Whittier, the Poet. 

| “Very complete,”’ etc.—M. R. Waite, LL.D., Chief Justice. 

** Better than any other,’’ etc.—Pres’t W. A. Stearns, LL.D. 

t “Will supply a want long felt,’’ etc.—U. S. Grant, LL.D. 
C; “It is invaluable,’” etc.—Pres’t J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
** Every teacher needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every household.’’—Hon, John 
D. Philbrick, LL.D., late Supt. Boston Public Schools. 


Meorvell it crc, address’ A. Js JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


We are constantly exchanging Appleton’s and Scribner's Britannica even for Johnson's, and sell same and People’s at panic prices. 


TEACHERS WANTEDIN EVERY COUNTY. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


OLD SONGS. | Elocution and Oratory, 
gunn is tenets beth tou ed eas PHILADELPHIA. 
DR. EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., President. 


Franklin Square Song Collection — 


. : P The object of this school is to produce effective readers and 
will not disappoint fair expectations. Those who have speakers 7 
used these books cordially recommend them to their The Course in Elocution aims to make natural, 
friends. Mailed by the Publishers to any address | elegant, and forcible readers for the Home-circle, the Drawing- 
For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. room, the School-room, the Reading-circle, the Church Enter- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. tainment, the Lyceum, the Pulpit, and the Public Platform. 
The Course in Oratory aims to develop skill in 
Conversation, readiness iu Debate and Extempore Speech, fin- 
ished Platform Delivery, and cultured and e — Oratory, 
atutiu thus affording thorough training in the powers of expression to 
WwW 4 l™ TK ID ¢ the Teac her “Lectuetl, the Lawyer, the Statesman, the Divine, 
< : md e | and all ladies and gentlemen who desire such a course of study. 
Next term begins December 1, 1884. Catalogue (66 pages) 
‘ F 7 sent free. Address, 
A live teacher in every county in the land, as agent J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary. 
forthe Practical Teacher. Editor, FRan- 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
cis W. PARKER. Address, te 


Si RET BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


> # | Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
I. W. Fitca, Manager, Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 

335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Twelve Sizes of the ‘NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <Sy 


Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


one 


~F 
\ 


FEW PENN’A ADOP. 


TIONS IN 1882. 
‘ 
> 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’'son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 


 —-—_ 
J 


6S- co atl 





SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York Ststz Fair, New England Agricultaral 
Society’s Fair, and Ciacinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit cenfidence we have in the superierity of the “New Paragon’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


the defects of others, but instead, refer to me 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 





Puantxvitye, Pa., March 23, 1882. 


The ‘‘ Paragon” Desks are entirely sat- HarrissurG, Pa., Jam, 30, 1883. 


Gerrrvssurc, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 








isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is new in the 
market. e recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 


From ourexperience with the ‘‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can Reunite recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 

cars ago, as well as those placed in other 
uildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 


Having in use the “‘ Paragon”’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so aptto rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 


back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 

makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 

get out of order. We therefore take great 

pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.” 
By Order of the rd, 


shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the very sxst, if not 
THE BEST in the market. 


J. Netson Crarx, Chairman. E.S. 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
Henry McGuckian, Prest. | Bercsrresser, Joan W. Younc, CHas. 
_ J. W. Kurtz, Secretary. T. Gzorce, R.S: McWiLuaMs, W. How- 
&@- This Board again furnished a large ‘arp Day, E. D. Kosure, Furniture | W. T. Zercier, Jno. W. Tieton, Cuas. 
new building with the “Paragon” Desks, | Committee. H. Stracusmitn, Members of Board. 
since the above date. 


of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome ap nce, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 


J. A. Krrzmitigr, President. Jno.M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 














For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘‘ Paragon” School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon”’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 
to all intending purchasers. &@ Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., — 


No. 222 Market Street, 
HARRISBURG. PA. 








‘2881 NI SNOLL 
-dOdGY ‘IVHANGS Maa VY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. I. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ill. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr'gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Albany, N. Y. 














Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SGHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS 


t)r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 


BROOKS’S UNION NORM ARITHMBETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a /art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira rae TIMeS IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
New and Jmportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not. only attract the attention of all progressiv: 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>*kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 


' H | H . 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 

Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriem 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness. 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 
uve class book. : 


MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


+Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’ 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
4 
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BOTANIES 


‘THE BEST TEXT BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


A COMPLETE SERIES. THE ‘‘ PIONEER’’ SERIES. 


FULLY UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Prof. O. R. WILLIS, Editor. 


| WOOD’S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


For beginners. 346 pages. 1emocloth. Price for examination, $1.00. (Retail, $1.25 


WOOD’S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 


The best Fieldand Forest Botany. 447 pages. 12mo, % leather. Price, for examination, $1.75. (Retail, $2.25.) 


| WOOD’S CLASS BOOK ON BOTANY. 


The Standard book, including all the flora east of the Mississippi, north and south, Containing the best introduction to the 
morphology of plants. ‘Has about 500 more different species than any other single flora. 832 pages. 8vo, % leather. Price, for 
examination, $2.50. (Retail, $3.00.) 


WOOD AND STEEL’S FOURTEEN WEEKS IN BOTANY. 


For the Amateur, and an interesting and instructive reading book. 12mo, cloth. Price, for examination, $1.00. 


woopD’s DOTAMIGAS APPARATUS. 


Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164%x11\, sheets of absorption (drying) paper, wire netting fe, trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, 
and Wood’s Plant Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00 * (By the dozen, $5.60 ea 


WOOD’S PLANT RECORD. 


Wood's Plant Record, Plain, sto, cloth. Price, for examination, 








Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Tat blet. Price, for examination, 55¢. 
Morgan’s Plant Rec ord. Price, for examination, 4oc. 


For full description and sample copies, addres 


a. S. BARNES & CO., PUGLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
A. P. FLINT, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


besa For SCHOOLS. 


Choirs Conventions, Singing Classes, ot se shoek « 1. uae aS 


be made E. R "Pavscm, High School, 


and the Higher Schools, Binghampt 
No better Books have appeared for Frantlin Square 


years than the following: oere Collection. 
Choral Worship. 2% hind rs Seg abe ey 
. © grand, ful eChurch Two Noab No. 1. 40 cts. : No. 2, 50 cts. 
lusic Book of 320 pages. 100 pages Elements, wi ith a Capita 
ollection of Sessa and Secular music. 75 pages o f the best HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Hyme Tunes. 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of miscel 
laneous Concert Music. $1. Per dozen, $o. 








The Model Singer. ° wd D.B. Towne Braten OME. 


Ss 
rx. A book for SINGING CLASSES. 2 page 124 Grad If vo will be enjoyed by such of 
ed Exericises, 57 Glees and Part San. op Hisean Tunes, r2 An- the family as ‘ P Organ, or find 
a ¥ . iP. ’ ’ : ii : 
thems, and 4 Chants. Abundant and useful material for the lenanie in heuyi Music. it m well for you to try the 
Singing School Teacher. 60 cts. Per doz. $6. “ ~ saves . 


Franklin Square 
Geng Collection. 


F a 7RSON - 
Song Greeting. tastes Sine saig book 


for the “higher schools,’’ meaning by that Colleges, Techno- It is safe to predict n as it becomes known 

logical and other special schools, Academies, Institutes, Sem- it will have an immens« e, and will presently be found 

inaries, High and Normal Schools. 360 large octavo pages. wherever Harper Weekly, Monthly, Bazar and 

82 harmonized songs of the highest order, both in words and Foung People are found—that is to say everywhere. 

music, classical in Tenaty and interesting to every one. Also Because of this book there will be better and more whole- 

exercises and solfeggios for voice culture. 60 cts, Per doz. $6. some singing and more of it in American homes than ever 
before.—Literary / 

Any book mailed for the retail price. No. 1—Two Hundred ( 200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 

No. 2—Two Hundred ( —_ Songs and Hymns, 50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston For Sale by Booksellers and News- Dealers Everywhere. 
9 ’ y 
C. H. Drrson & Co, , 867 Broadway, N. Y. HARPE KR & BROTHERS, New York. 


patel 



































SWINTOYS AB ROGRAP HIE 


NOW USED 
SPECIAL EDITIONS. SPECIAL EDITIONS. 








ae “een 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, WEST EAST EAST CENTRAL STATES, 
MIDDLE STATES, WEST GENTRAL STATES, 


SOUTHERN STATES. PACIFIC STATES, 


‘‘T have carefully inspected Swinton’s Geographies, and find them to be in advance of 

| any work upon the subject that I have ever examined. The maps are correct, and the text 

is prepared in a manner that makes it interesting, entertaining and attractive to the youth- 
ful student. Prof. GEO. J. LUCKEY, Supt. Schools, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The two books comprising theseries will be sent for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of $1.50. 





The Geographical Reader and Primer, 


For Supplementary Reading and Recitation. 


A handsomely illustrated 12 mo. volume of 288 pages, including 16 pages of maps, 


| substantially bound in cloth. 
‘*Tt gives genuine satisfaction to my teachers, both in supplementing our réadeérs and 


’ 


| in preparing the way for a systematic study of geography.’ 


Introduction Price, 60 cents. 


Copies for examination with referenc to adoption, sent post paid on receipt of 
introduction price. 


. - - * o 
Swinton’s Primary United States History 
For Reading and Recitation. 

This little book is written in simple and charming style, and is well calculated to inter- 
est the young in historical reading. 
As supplementary reading, it is intended to accompany the ordinary third and fourth 


readers. 
Price for Examination or Introduction, 57 cents. 


Send for our new BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST mailed free on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 




















ANEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


——AND— 


ENLARGED EDITION. 
WARREN COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix containing a Sketch of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, 
and George B. Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 
«The alterations and additions, in this edition, are improvements in what was previously the best, and by 


far the best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I have ever seen.”’ 
THOMAS HILL, Ex-Pres. Harvard Univ. 


1 


«“ The revision shows the hand of a master. Your renaissance of the beloved old book appears at the right 
time to lead an onslaught upon the rubbish of figures that takes nearly one-third of the time of three hundred 
thousand teachers. Success to it.’’— Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook County Normal School, Normalville, 


Illinois, 
«“ Indeed it may be truly said, that the editing has been so wisely done asto insure even greater favor to the 
best book on Mental Arithmetic ever produced.’ B. P. SNOW, Supt. of Schools, Biddeford, Me, 


All of our teachers thank me for its introduction. W. F. SLATON, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, Ga, 


The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic takes the place in many schools of three books previously used 
-a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental.— Every teacher should own a copy. 


ARITH) METICAL AIDS. 


I, Counters; II. MATERIALS FOR KEEPING STORE; IIL. A Pamphlet containing Ex- 
PLANATIONS AND HINTS IN REGARD TO ARITHMETICAL DIVERSIONS. 
In a neat box, 20c.; by mail, 3o0c. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Average about 70 Pages. Each Number 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and Notes. 
Longfelluw’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 

8. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. DkAMATIzED, for private theatricals in 
schools and families. 

4. Whittier’s Snow Bound and Among the Hills. With Notes. 

5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and other Poems. With Bio- 
graphical sketch and notes. 

6. Holme’s Grandmother’s Story and Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

7. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. 1620—1692. Grandfather’s 
Chair, Part I. With Questions. 

8. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1692-1760. randfather’s Chair, 
Part Il. With Questions. 

9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1760-1808. Grandfather’s Chair, 
Part III. With Questions. 

10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel John- 
son, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen ¢ ‘hris tina. With Questions. 

11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmi ll, The Three Kings, and other Selections. 

With Biographical Sketch and Notes, 

12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing fe Topics for Study, with Questions and 
References relating to each Topic. By W. C. Gannett. 

13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. In two 
parts. | Each part sold separately at 15 cents. ] 

15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. ( /” Press. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
1 





A SUCCESSFUL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS. 


rusi's Free-Hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing, 


Adapted to the Requirements of all Grades of Schools. 


By HERMAN KRUSI, A. M. 


Instructor of the Philosophy of Education at the Normal and Training Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; and formerly 
Teacher of Drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, London. 


COMPRISING 
EASY DRAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three series, twelve cards each, with instr 


tions. 


GRADED COURSE. New Revised Edition. 
Part I. Symthetic Series. (Primary I r Drawing-|! s and a Manual for Teachers. 
Part Il. Amalytic Series. (/ntermediate Four B s 
Partlll. Perspective Series. rammar and High sch me ks and Manual 
SUPPLEMENTARY SamIms. No.1, Elementary Leaves owers No. 2, Animals in Outline. No. 3, 


ofthe Human Form, No. 4, Ex ise Shading, I t t \ , Landscape No. 6, Flowers 


KRUSU'S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING re-eminentl ted to public-school instruction in this bran« 
— SIS \EW S¥eTE M OF a. AWING s sir progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the | 
‘ s to the hig f 

KRU SI s on nor Syst ‘E mM or DR AW ING s f its | " 1owledge of the actual forms in Nature, lead 
mind t < t ‘ i tos f rtis representatior 

KRUSUS NEW SYSTEM ‘oF DR AWING r mizes t utural ingenuity of the child. It therefore supp! 
smventive Ce Dy { taste ar rder 

KRUSIS NEW ‘SYSTEM ‘OF DR AW ING appl tt the wants and requirements of industry 

In-horn, KRUSIS NEW SYSTEM OF DR AWING as { , philosophically, and practically, developed the s 


for public instructi nin our Common s ols 


Teachers and School Boards should examine Krusi’s New System of Drawing before selecting a 
system of Drawing for their Schools. 


Special Books which every Teacher should have: 
BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE.  AYRES’S ORTHOEPIST. 
BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE- AYRES'S VERBALIST. . 
MENT. ROEMER’S PRINCIPLES OF GENERAI 
a reed GRAMMAR 
Oe TICE. 5 PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- | corr ws QUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
ae with Special Reference to the Theory of 
SPENCER'S EDUCATION. Education. 


ay Prices to teachers will be furnished on application. 


Teachers and School Officers 


ARE REMINDED 


That D. AppLeton & Co’s list of Standard School Publications includes the most popular, 
the most approved, and the most progressive Text-Books of the cay, covering all bran 
and departments of study, and adapted to every grade of school, from the primary and kindergarten to 
college and university. 

The se contemplating a change of text books are respectfully invited to look over our list, which is giver 
in full in our new Descriptive Educational Catalogue (comprising 84 pages), a copy of which will be mail 


to any teacher or school officer on applicatior 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and District of Cplumbia. 
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| w= Twelve Sizes of the ‘NEW PARAGON” 


School Desks assure <q 


Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


FEW PENN’A ADOP 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 

















SIES~co aurF ALM 


SOLID BACK AND SEAT! 





STRONG AND DURABLE! 


PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York Stats fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cinciunati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit confidence we have i 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to i 
many testimonials from parties not using 


in the superiority of the ‘New Paragon’’ 


Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


»laces where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
gut one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the mafket. 








PHa@ntxvitce, Pa., March 23, 1882. 

The ‘ ‘Paragon” Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory i in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the ‘‘ Paragon.” 

By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 

8@ This Boardagain furnished a large | 
new building with the ‘‘Paragon’’ Desks, 
since the above date. 


HarrissurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 

From ourexperience with the “‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. he Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 

ears ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings ’ since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the veRY BEST, if not 
THE Best in the market. 


J. Netson Crarx, Chairman. E.S. 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
BerGstresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas., 
T.Grorce, R.S. McWrruiams, W. How- 
ARD Day, E. D. Kosurs, Furniture 
| Committee. 








Gertrvssurc, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 


Having in use the “ Paragon” School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 


J. A. Krrzmicier, President. Jno. M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Zeicier, Jno. W. Trrron, Cas, 
H, STALLSMITH, Members of Board. 








For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “* Paragon’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 


Description of same. 
it Embraces More Advantages a 

to all intending purchasers 

where School Supplies of any 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, 


BUFFALO SCHOOL 





Ma aps, Gi »bes, Charts, etc A 


FURNITURE CO., 


With the assurance th: at an examin ation of the _ New Para on” Desk will rez rept convince any one that 


No. 222 Market Street, 


HARRISEU RG. 


PA. 





“288i NI SNOLL 
-“dOdv 'IVUANES MAA V 


Chicago, TL. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Butte City, Mont, 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, DL. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr'gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Albany, N. Y. 





| 
| 








Normal Educational! Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS 








~~ 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETIECS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course”? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 


BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a /art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirma Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only eétract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trige. metry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers 


Price, $2.25. 
>-kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 


+ jg am MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 


Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Wextiake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’ 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS a CO., Publishers, 030 MARKET $7., PHILADELPHIA, 


j 


; 














THE NATIONAL SCHOOL or 


Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
R. EDWARD BROOGS, A. M., President. 


————- 9 

The object of this school is to produce effective readers and 
speakers. 

The Course in Elocution aims to make natural, 
elegant, and forcible readers for the Home.-circle, the Drawing. 
room, the School-room, the Reading-circle, the Charch Enter- 
ee the Lyceum, the Pulpit, and the Public Platform 

rhe Course in Oratory aims to develop skill in 
Conversation, readiness ia Debate and Extempore Speech, fin- 
ished Platform Delivery, and cultured and effective Oratory, 
thus affording thorough training in the powers of expression to 
the Teacher, Lecturer, the Lawyer, the Statesman, the Divine, 
and all ladies and gentlemen who desire such a course of study. 

Next term begins December 1, 1884. Catalogue (66 pages) 
sent free. Address, 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary. 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER. 


in Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





G Webster—it has 118,000 Weds, 
Vv and a ew 
Biogra ical Dictiona " 

THE "32000 m Gov't rnting Mice. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools 

tot of of any Other Series. 

BEST‘... br) to male a —. intellige _ 
HOL. S, 

Pat SONOOLS. 


az The viathenaar pene oc 3900 more words 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 





The Unabridged is now supplied, at 2 ewe ad- 
ditional cost, with ENISO 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in hook-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


or SCHOOLS. 


It is a most excellent collection; a better one could not 
be made for School use.—E. R. Payson, //igh School, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


Franklin Square 
song Collection. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in Each Number. 
Two Numbers. No. 1, 40 ets.3 No. 2, 50 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Parms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


WANTED 


A live teacher in every county in the land, as agent 
for the Practical Teacher, Editor, Fravy- 
cis W. PARKER. Address, 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
I, W. Fitcn, Manager, 
335 Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago, Ill. 


AT HOME. 


nething that will be enjoyed by such of 
y on Piano or Organ, or find 
may be well for you to try the 


If you want sor 
the family as sing, or pla 
pleasure in hearing Music, it 


Franklin Square 
Son g Collection. 


t becomes known 
t will have an immens will presently be found 
wherever fi spas ; j d Wonthly, Basar and 
Young People are found is to say everywhere. 
xf this book there will be better and more whole- 
can homes than ever 


It is safe to pre : 


Because « 
some Singing and more : Ameri 
before.—Literary Hi 

No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 ots. 
No. 2—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts, 
by Bookselle nd News- Dealers Everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For Sale 


Music Books for Schools. 


Song Greeting. . rhe newest book for Hig¢H 


HOOLS, ACADEMIES and SEMIN- 
of the highest ch iracter, both in words 


ARIES. 82 Part-songs : 
ggzios ty L. O. Emerson. 


and music, exercises and solfe 
60 cts., 36 per dozen. 


Other well-known and very successful books for High 
Schools are; Welcome Chorus, W.S. Tilden ; High School 
Choir, Emerson & Tilden, and Laurel Wreath, W. 0. Per- 
kins. Price of each of the three books, $1, or $9 per doz. Also 
High School Book of Song, Ernst Leslie, 75 ets., or $6 per 
doz., and Public Schoo! Hymnal, by Irving Emerson, ‘ 40 
cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 


them The newest book for Common ScnooLs. By W. 

* Tomlins. In two editions. The School Edition 
has vcice parts only, and costs 30 cts., or % perdoz. The 
Teacher's Edition has songs and accompanime nts, and costs 
75 ets. 82 good songs for singers of all ages. 


Other very popular School Song Books are: Emerson’s Song 
Bells, and Perkins’ Golden Robin and Whippoorwill, each 
50 cts., or $5 per doz. 


A most charming 


Gems for Little Singers. Amy ¢Piimary 


Schools and Kindergartens, with pictures, sweet poetry and 
sweeter music. E,U Em and Gertrude Swayne. 30 
cts.,or $3 per doz. Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Dirson & Co., 
Phia. 


rson 


C. H. Dirson & Co I.E 
#67 Broadway, New \ 8 Chestnut St,, 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York in April, 
May, June and July y I Class steamships. 
Special Tourist Ticke rts f Invalid Travelers at reduced 
rates, by the best rout sure trave 
Cook’s Excarsionist, j 
by mail for ten cents 
THOS. 
Or 137 Wa Phi 


Organ ¢ Piano 


will find, for the a wi ngs or plays upon 
ment riety of Music in the 


Franklin 7 Seon 
Song Collection. 


Filled from cove vith the choicest songs and 
hymns sung anywhere in E nglish-speaking lands. —Penn- 
sylvania School ¥ournai 

Two books, 400 Songs and Hymns, for 90 cents. 

Sold Everywhere, or Mailed to any address by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ig full particulars; 


COOK & SON, 26: Broadway, N. Y., 
a, Pz 


her instr 


; 
; 
{ 
; 
; 
; 





























THE STANDARD! 


SSP AEE ESE ERE QO, 


GRAY ’S 


a ae. 


is Botanical « Series. 


ech cay aay aA AY A AAO A a A ad ae ar ean dan 


GRAY'S BOTANIES COMPRISE A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY GRADE 
OF INSTRUCTION IN THIS IMPORTANT BRANCH. 


AMONG THE LEADING BOOKS OF THE SERIES, ARE: 


How Plants Grow. 


A simple introduction to the study of Botany, which leads children to consider plants 
| inquiringly and intelligently by simple and direct methods; and contains a Popular Flora. 
| 233 pages. Small 4to. 500 Wood Cuts. Introduction price, 80 cents. 


School and Field Book of Botany. 


A most popular and comprehensive Schoo/ Botany adapted for beginners and advanced 
classes wherever the science is taught. 8vo. Cloth. 621 pages. Introduction price, $1.44. 


Lessons and Manual of Botany. 


A complete botanical text book for Collegiate Classes, Advanced Students, Teachers, 
and Practical Botanists. Fifth Edition. Eighth issue. Cloth, Leather back, 940 pages, 
besides 20 plates. introduction price, $2.16. 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 


A Waluable Aid. A book of 124 blank schedules to enable pupils to write out 
brief descriptions of plants analyzed by them in class-work. 4to cloth. Introduction 


price, 55 cents. 


Send for full descriptive circular of Gray’s entire Botanical Series. 














Recent Temperance Legislation in Several States 


Has led school officers to closely examine physiologies to ascertain whether they are sufficiently pronounced 
upon the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. It is possible that in some instances other important consider- 
ations have been lost sight of, and books have been adopted, weak in all essentials, but copious in their Tem- 
perance paragraphs. 

Smith’s Physiology and Hygiene is neither a temperance text-book with a little 
physiology added, nor a worn-out Physiology with a treatise on stimulants and narcotics “written in” to catch 
the popular favor at the present time. It is a new book, strong in all its fearures, ample and scientific in its 
temperance teachings, and marked by charming style and npe scholarship. Introduction price, §0 cents. 
Sent for examination on receipt of the same sum. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 


























ENGLISH LITERATURE COURSE. 


— 
ANY attempts have been made to condense the study of Engiish Literature, but at 
| the expense of thoroughness ; hence there is a disposition to return to fuller treatises. 
‘There is no author who has given the subject so full and satisfactory a treatment as Prof. 
Chas. D. Cleveland. 
His works are: 
I. CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM 
Of English Literature, Chronologically arranged, from Sir John Mandeville to Will- 
iam Cowper. Consisting of Biographical Sketches, Selections from their Works, with Notes 
explanatory, illustrative, and directing to the best editions and to various criticisms. 776 
pages, 8vo, cloth, Price, $1.75. 
ll. CLEVELAND’S NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
On plan of ‘‘ Cleveland’s Compendium,’’ and supplementary thereto. Extending from 
the time of Cowper, and including many of the writers now living. 800 pages, 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 
lll CLEVELAND’S AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
A Full Compendium on the plan of the preceding works, presenting the best and 
most complete survey of the literary productions of America yet published. 784 pages, 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.78. 


IV. BOYDS’ KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
Price, $1.28. 
With these books as a basis, the stud entmay critically and appreciatively follow up the 
literature of the day. The same information cannot be given in less space. The books 
are standard in any library. 


OTHER STANDARD WORKS. 


GILMAN’S FIRST STEPS IN LITERATURE. For Beginners, 
BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 


BOYD’S ANNOTATIONS. 5 vols., cloth. 
(Milton, Cowper, Thomson, Young, Bacon.) 


CLEVELAND’S COMPLETE MILTON. 
COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 
BARDEEN’S SENTENCE-MAKING, 

EAMES’ LIGHT-LINE PHONOGRAPHY. 


SPEAKERS AND ELOCUTION. 


NORTHEND’S CHILD’S SPEAKER. Cloth. Examination Pr 
NORTHEND’S LITTLE ORATOR. Cloth. 9 
NORTHEND’S YOUNG DECLAIMER. Cloth. ” 
NORTHEND’S NATIONAL ORATOR, Cloth. © 
NORTHEND’S ENTERTAINING DIALOGUES. Cloth. 

OAKEY’S DIALOGUES, Cloth. 

RAYMOND’S PATRIOTIC SPEAKER. Cloth. 

JAMES’ SOUTHERN SELECTIONS. Cloth. 

F. TAVERNER GRAHAM’S ELOCUTION. Cloth, 

WATSON’S PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, Cloth. 








For Catalogue and Specimen Copies, address the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York. 











JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
tecise.y what is wanted by everyone got 
up Teortaiomen’s. Something for every — 
Children, Youths and Adults. » pages, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00 


DIALOGUE 





HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY. NEW AND ORIGINAL, 
Something for every form 0 f Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND Day SCHOUL, BHOLIDAYs, ANN}. 
VERSARIES, eto. Sold by al; the leading Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Tho National ochool of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep’t, Chas. C, Shoemaker, Manager. 








BUCK: : BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells ire Copper and Tin for Churche~ 
Behoo! ls, f ire ‘Alesina, Pau, 060. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Music. Books for Schools. 


The newest book for HIGH 
Song Greeting. SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES and SEMIN- 
ARIES. 82 Part-songs of the highest character, both in words 
aud music, exercises and solfeggios. By L.O. Emerson. 
60 cts., $6 per dozen. 
and very successful books for High 
Schools are; Welcome Chorus, W.8. Tilden; High School 
Choir, Emerson & Tilden, and Laurel Wreath, W. 0. Per- 
kins. Price of each of the three books, $1, or $9 per doz. Also 
High School Book of Song, Ernst Leslie, 76 cts., or $6 per 
doz., and Public School Hymnal, by Irving Emerson, 40 
cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


Other well-known 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 
them. The newest book for Common ScHOOLs. By W. 
Tomlins. In two editions, The School k:dition 

has voice parts only, and costs 30 cts., or $5 per doz. The 
Teacher’ . dition has songs and accompaniments, and costs 
75 cts, 82 good songs for singers of all ages. 

Other very popular School Song Books are: Emerson’s Song 
Bells, and Perkins’ Golden Robin and Whippoorwill, each 
50 cts., or 8 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


oil most charming 
book for Primary 
Schools and Kindergartens, with pictures, sweet poetry and 
sweeter music. E,U Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, 30 
cts.,or $3 per doz. Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Drrson & Co., J. E. Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phia. 


ACENTS WANTED! | 


TO INTRODUCE 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


IN EVERY COUNTY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, BY A NEW YORK PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE. 


Address 
Box 2221 P. O., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York in April, 
May, June and July, by First-Class steamships. 

Special Tourist Tickets for Invalid Travelers at reduced 
rates, by the best routes for pleasure travel. 

Cook’s Excarsionist, with maps, containing full particulars; 
by mail for ten cents. 

THOS. COOK & SON,$26: Broadway, N. Y., 

Or 337 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


READY ¥ SOON. 


An entirely new editionof First Les- 
sonsin Physiology and Hygiene, 
withspecial referenceto Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and other Narcotics. 
By Chas. K. Mills, M. D. 


This edition has been daiesail expressly to meet the re 
quirements of the bill on the subject, now pending in the Leg- 
islature of this State, which provides, ‘‘ That Physiology and 
Hygiene, which shall in each division of the subject so pursued 
include special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, et 
shall be taught in all the common schools of the State.’’ 

This book has been prepared after a critical examination 
of all the recent works on the subject, 
pared with them chapter to chapter, and section by section, with 
the view of making it the most practical work on the subject 
It will, more fully than any other, meet the require- 


and has been com- 


published. 
ments of the State Law. 


Price to Teachers for Examination, 50 cts. 


Please address, LE DREDGE & BRO., 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUFITS! 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS. 
Drawing ee a Fuilesephical and Chem!- 


List and Descriptions of our Ten ieetiemah sent FREE 
on application. 


QUEEN & CO. . 


_ 994 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





WV AN TED! 
A live teacher in every county in the land, as agent 
for the Practical Teacher. Editor, FRAN 
cis W. PARKER. Address, 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


I. W. Fircn, Manager, 
335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Jl. 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS, MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS 


i)r. Brooks's New Aritfmetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 


Arithmetic. Price, per set, id, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Fart 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire rae Times IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
N-w and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan. 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only affract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. a 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriem 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no, 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ee MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts,: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 








terature for Little Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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coms English a Wesilake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 








A SUCCESSFUL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS, 





Krusi’s Free-Hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing 


Adapted to the Requirements of all Grades of Schools. 
By HERMAN KRUSI, A. M. 


Instructor of the Philosophy of Education at the Normal and Training Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; and formerly 
Teacher of Drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, London. 


COMPRISING : 

EASY DRAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three series, twelve cards each, with instruc. 
tions, 
GRADED COURSE. New Revised Edition. 

Part I. Symthetic Series. (Primary.) Four Drawing-Books and a Manual for Teachers. 

Part Il. Amalytic Series. (/ntermediate.) Four Books and Manual. 

Part III. Perspective Series. (Grammar and High Schools.) Four Books and Manual. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. No.1, Elementary Leaves and Flowers, No.2, Animals in Outline. No. 3, Studies 
ofthe Human Form. No. 4, Exercises in Shading, Foliage and Trees. No.5, Landscapes. No, 6, Flowers. 





KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING is pre-eminently adapted to public-school! instruction in this branch. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the primary 
classes to the higher departments of the high-school. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Nature, leading the 
mind to accurate observation, as well as training the hand to skillful and artistic representation. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING recognizes the natural ingenuity of the child. It therefore supplies a: 
Inventive Course, restricted by only by the laws of taste and order, 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING applies art to all the wants and requirements of industry. 

In short, KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING has fully, philosophically, and practically, developed the subject 
for public instruction in our common schools. 
Teachers and School Boards should examine Krusi’s New System of Drawing before selecting a 

system of Drawing for their Schools. 


Special Books which every Teacher should have: 
BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. \ AYRES’S ORTHOEPIST. 


BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE- | AYRES’S VERBALIST. 
MENT. | ROEMER’S PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 


| GRAMMAR. 
JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- | corms oyTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


TICE. | ! 
th Special R to the Theory 0 
SPENCER’S EDUCATION. | Education. eference to ory of 


&@ Prices to teachers will be furnished on application. 





Teachers and School Officers 


ARE REMINDED 


That D. AprLeton & Co’s list of Standard School Publications includes the most. ar, 
the most approved, and the most progressive Teaxt-Books of the day, covering all branches 
and departments of study, and adapted to every grade of school, from the primary and kindergarten to the 
college and university. 

Those contemplating a change of text-books are respectfully invited to look over our list, which is given 
in full in our new Descriptive Educational Catalogue (comprising 84 pages), a copy of which will be mailed 
to any teacher or school officer on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. 
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| Turner’sStoriesfor Young Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake, “  .35 
Swiss Family Robinson, “ .35} Old World, - - - - ‘“ 40 


In What Better Way Can We Fight the Evil Effects of 





| 4, Bond Street, New York. | 





“JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA-“THE BEST” | 


PLANNED BY HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


+ FAP. BARN D,, Golumbia Golleve, N. Y. é : ¥ Who wrote and signed more than 
Pres't, ¥. A. P. B ARD, Li. ' - ee, ' Editors in Chief. 5 r90 of the 8.000 great special articles, | 
Prof. ARNOLD i. GUYOT, Lh. D,. College of New Jersey. (besides supervising the whole work. 

It has thirty-one Departments, with an editor of the highest | It has two thousand eminent contributors from all parts of 
scholarly standing for each, viz: *‘ Pudlic Law,” etc., b America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles. | 
Pres’t. . B. Wootsry, LL. D.; “ Gépil Law,"’ etc., by Prof. | It is “rie pest, and the on/y original American Cyclopedia. | 
T. W. Dwicut, LL. D.; “American Histories,” etc., by Hon. | It contains more than Aff/efon’s in sixteen volumes, and at 


Horace Greerey, LL. D. and Hon. Arex H. Srernens, Aal/ the price. Don't fail to examine Jounson’s before pur- 
LL. D.;‘*Botany,”’ etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LL, D.; ‘‘Medi- | chasing any other 
cine,” etc., by Prof. Wittarp Parker, M.D. LL. D., etc., etc. 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Greate;t Institutions of Learning, viz.! 


** I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,’’ etc. —Prof F. J. Child, LL. D. 
“ Conveniert, comprehensive, compact and correct.’’ etc.—Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL. D. 
D. 


Havard University, ** Good authority for the next half century,” etc .—Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, LI 


** Ladd my testimonial to its great exceilence,”’ etc.—Pres’t. S. G. Brown, LL. D. 
y 


*€ It is a valuable mine of information,” etc.—Hon Roscoe Conkling, LL. D 
“ A vast amount of useful matier,”’ etc.—Pres’t. Samuel G. Bartley, LL. D 

a e; a mou j *» Calculated to serve an excellent purpose, *’ etc.—Pres’t. A. D. White, LL. D 
“« Superior to any work of the kind,”’ etc.—Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D 


** A thesaurus of useful knowledge,"’ etc.—Pres’t. Alexis Caldwell, LL. D 


| H H After the Bible the most indispensible,”’ etc.—Pres’t. W.S. Clark, LL D 
fOwn niversi j ** A vast amount of useful knowledge,”’ etc.—Pres’t. Noah Potter, LL. D 
“« Not equalied by any other,”’ etc —Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, LL. D 
** An honor to the country,”” etc.—Right Rev. Horatio Pott.r, LL. D. 


Williams Amherst By far the best,’’ etc.—Hon. Allexander H. Stephens, !.L. D. 
| J *« The best we have,” etc.—Hon. Wendell Phillips, LL, D 
*« The encomiums are just, etc. Prof. Ezra Abbott, LI. D. 
‘* It is a peerless work, etc.—Pres’t. J. H. Seelye, LL. D 


Cornell Univers “ Tt is rich,” etc.—Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL. D. 
! “ Tc is a work which is found, in the library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily, 


than any other work of reference.”"—Hon A. R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Congress. 
“* The amount of valuable information is wonderful,’’ etc.—Rt. Rev. W. E Gladstone, LL.D. 


i ' 
Hamilton Roch'r UIniy ‘* More acturate knowledge than an ordinary library,”’ etc.—Pres't, M. B. Anderson, LL, D. 
} t}«« More information than can be found in any other,’’ etc —Pres’t. T, D. Woolsey, LL. D. 


“ A worthy monument of Améfican scholarship,” etc.—! 





Pres’t. Howard Crosby, LL. D. 


’ “« The best in the English language for general use,”’ et Prof. T. W. Dwight, LL. D 
ichmon te, “* Lucid, able and comprehensive,’’ etc.—Hon. William Lloyd Garrison, LL. D 
! * A possession of great value,’’ etc.— Hon. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 


roi ce, aes As J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones St, N. Y. 


We are constantly exchanging Appleton’s and Scribner’s Britannica even for Johnson’s. and sell sam» and People’s at panic prices 


THACHERS WANTS DIN BEVERY COUNTY. 


cach NOT ONLY HOW, BUT WHAT, to Peas, 


The attention of Teachers and Members. 
of Boards of Education is invited to the 
folowing books, designed as 


Supplementary Readers. | 


Turner’s Primer, - - Price, .204Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, ‘‘ .35 











Children, - - - - .20 | Irving’s Sketch-Book,- ‘ .25 
Robinson Crusoe, - - .35 | Church’s Stories of the 





Kingsley’s Water Babies, “‘ .35 | 





Bad Reading, so Much Deplored? 





GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
































THE STANDARD! | 


NSP SE AEE EAE OF 


 GRAY’S ; 


QB. DEB. DEA” ~ GSS?’ SOS LILI MNS vA 


VBotanical + 9erles.s: 


Dacian SNPS NS NDESNE NNN NSN NRIOL AMEN 


GRAY'S BOTANIES COMPRISE / A COMPLE TE - EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY GRADE 
OF INSTRUCTION IN THIS IMPORTANT BRANCH. 


AMONG THE LEADING BOOKS OF THE SERIES, ARE: 


How Plants Grow. 





A simple introduction to the study of Botany, which leads children to consider plants 
inquiringly and intelligently by simple and direct methods; and contains a Popular Flora. 
233 pages. Small 4to. s00 Wood Cuts. Intreduction price, 80 cents. 


School and Field Book of Botany. 





A most popular and comprehensive Schoo/ Botany adapted for beginners and advanced 
classes wherever the science is taught. 8vo. Cloth. 621 pages. Introduction price, $1.44. 


Lessons and Manual of Botany. 


A complete botanical text book for Collegiate Classes, Advanced Students, Teachers, 
and Practical Botanists. Fifth Edition. Eighth issue. Cloth, Leather back, 940 pages, 
besides 20 plates. introduction price, $2.16. 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 


A Waluable Aid. A book of 124 blank schedules to enable pupils to write out 
brief descriptions of plants analyzed by them in class-work. 4to cloth. Introduction 
price, 55 cents. | 

Send for full descriptive circular of Gray’s entire Botanical Series. 








Recent Temperance Legislation in Several States 


Has led school officers to closely examine physiologies to ascertain whether they are sufficiently pronounced 
upon the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. It is possible that in some instances other important consider- 
ations have been lost sight of, and books have been adopted, weak in all essentials, but copious in their Tem- 
perance paragraphs. 

Smith’s Physiology and Hygiene is neither a temperance text-book with a little 
physiology added, nor a worn-out Physiology with a treatise on stimulants and narcotics “written in’”’ to catch 
the popular favor at the present time. It is a new book, strong in,all its features, ample and scientific in its 
temperance teachings, and marked by charming style and ripe scholarship. Introduction price, §0 cents. 
Sent for examination on receipt of the same sum. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 




















American Mistory, 
American Laterature, 
American Statesmanship. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 
Edited by Horace E. SCUDDER. 
WIRGINIA. By John Esten Cooke. MARYLAND. By William Hand Browne, 
OREGON. By William Barrows. KENTUCKY. By Prof. N.S. Shaler. 
Each volume, with map, 16mo, gift top, $1.25 


clear that this series will occupy an entirely new place in our storical literature 
; a 


rs, trom fresh materials, in convenient form, and with due regard t 


st satisfactorily, a positive want.”"—Soston Journal 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudde 
Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Froth 
james Fenimore Cooper. by 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. H 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Oliver W ll Holmes. 
Edgar Allen Poe. ByG E. Woodbury, 
Nathaniel P. Willis. By Henry A. Beers. 


Each volume, with portrait, 16mo, gilt t yp, $1.25 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by JouN T. MORSE, Jr. 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, J: 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. William G. Sumner. 
John Randolph. By Henry Adams 
James Monroe. By President D, C. Gilmar 
Thomas Jefferson. By John T. M 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot |! 
Albert Gallatin. By John Aust 
James Madison. By Syd 
John Adams. By Joh 
john Marshall. 
Samuel Adams. 
Each volume 16 mo, gilt top, $1.25 


Morse and Mr. Warner, through the enterprise of their Bost 
, the full extent of which, while well rewarded i 
Honest and truly important work it is that they and their colleagues are doing Vew Yor 


series,a 
1 rightfully 


t= Other volumes in preparation for each series. 
—_—_ —_»-—_< 6 —-o 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








A SUCCESSFUL AND PRAGTIGAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Krusi’s Free-Hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing 


Adapted to the Requirements of all Grades of Schools. 


By HERMAN KRUSI, A. M. 


Instructor of the Philosophy of Education at the Normal and Training Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; and formerly 
Teacher of Drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, London. 
COMPRISING : 
EASY DRAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three series, twelve cards each, wit 
tions. 
GRADED COURSE. New Revised Edition. 


Part 1. Symthetic Series. (/rimary Four Drawi sooks and a Manual for Teacl 
Part Il. Amalytic Series. (Aster mediat Four Books an nual 
Part lll. Perspective Series. (Grammar 1 High schools ur Books and Mar 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. No,1,! ntary Leaves and Flowers. N« 
ofthe Human Form. N 4, Exercises in Shading, | und T: No. 5, Landscapes 


KRUSUS NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING pre-eminent); pted to public-school instruction in this branch 
KRUSI’S NEW S¥eT E M oF roves AW ING is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the prin 
classes to the higher »f 
‘ : lead 


KRUS'S NEW SYSTEM OF DE Aw ENG has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Nature, leading 1 
KRUSI'S NE W SYSTEM ‘oF DRAWING recognizes the natural nuity of the chik therefore supplies 


Inventii urse, restricted by only by f ta 1 or . 
KRUSUD'S NEW SYSTEM ‘OF bRA WING p rt to all the wants and requirer awh ustry 
In short, KRUSIDS NEW S¥ ST EM OF DRAW ING has fully, philosophically, and pra al developed the-subject 


‘or public instruction in our common school 


Teachers and School Boards should examine Krusi’s New System of Drawing before selecting a 
system of Drawing for their Schools. 


Special Books which every Teacher should have: 
BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. \ AYRES’S ORTHOEPIST. 
BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE- | AYRES'S VERBALIST. — 

MENT. ROEMER’S PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 

am HAS | GRAMMAR 

)NNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PR: , 2 AE RIP " 

Oey > PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- | corr ys QYTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
| testcase et with Special Reference to the Theory of 

SPEN( ER S EDUC A TION. Edueation. 


43 Prices to teachers will be furnished on application, 


Teachers and School Officers 


ARE REMINDED 


That D. AppLeron & Co’s list of Standard School Publications includ S the most popular, 
the most approved, and the most progressive Text-Books of the day, covering all branches 
and departments of study, and adapted to every grade of school, from the primary aoa kindergarten to the 
college and university. 

Those contemplating a change of text-books are respectfully invited to look over our list, which is given 
in full in our new Descriptive Educational Catalogue (comprising 84 pages), a copy of which will be mailed 
to any teacher or school officer on application 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. 
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> Music Books for Sunday Scho pHYSTOLOGY, 


A New Sunday School Song Book 
Song Worship, of marked way adv: ances d musi 
and words, and with the qualities most esteemed at Chautau- H Y GI bs N hi 
qua an@ other similar p jlaces of resort by prominent Sunday 9 
School Workers. Truly, a first-class collection of « xcel- 


lent new hymns and music. 
By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN, NAR( Y1OTICS. 


Price, 35 cts., $30 per hundred. 


thy and good book for Sunday Sch sol « 


} om 


Mrs. Belle M. Jewett and ; 9 . ‘ 
Singing on the Way. 5.) 'pYiclbrook. NOW READY. 
Th. geo with 175 Hymns and ‘lunes of the best 
ce Price, 35 cents, $3.60 per dosen, An entirely new edition of Lessons in 
Fresh Flowers A Song Book for the Infant Classes Physiology and Hygiene with special 
esse a a ae reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and oth- 
ne m y Ssearci ong vetore 11 ig sO nore ug ny 

etty and engaging a c cotlaned thus CAL Damn Ss HYMNS er Narcotics, by Chas. K. Mills, M. D. 
UNES, t babyish, but sweet, reverent and simple, 
int d and sdoenad with pictures, Pre pal ed e xpressly to meet tne require- 
By EMMA PITT. ments of the new law, after a critical examin- 
Price 25 cents, $2 go per dozen. ation of all the recent books on the subject, 


ful Sunday School Song Books are and a careful compa! m, chapter 


Lighe atti Life, (35 cts.) R. M. McIntosh, by chapter. and varagraph | naragraph 

Beacon Light, (30 cts.) Tenney anc Hoffman / al 4 I : ) | 5 L ? 

Banner of a. ee Abbe y 4d Munger with the view of making it the most prac- 

White Robes, (30 « a: one j > on ef ( leo « , “ 

Good News, (35 cts.) Kk. M. McIntosh. tical work on the ibject. an be seen at the 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. ofhice of your County Superintendent. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. Price to Teachers, for Examination, 50 cents. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. Des¢ riptive cir¢ ular with te stimonials, sent 
on application. Please address 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. . pt 
iis of Pure Cop per and Tin for Churche EL DR E DG iD A BRO., 


ols, Fire Alarms,farma, etc, Ft LL} Y 


'W ARRANTE D. Catalogue sent Free. 
incinnati Philade et Pa. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 





f ROM THE PRESS! ep ER’S : 
ai ROM THE PRESS! @@™ HOE MAKER’S 
taaments. § Somthitg fv ovary prtt ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL. 
ree and touts and Adult 20U pages, Some thing for every form I 

andsomely Bound, $1 00. PRIVATE, SI NDAY AND Day’ SCHUUI 


ete. Solid by al. the leading 


upon receipt of price. The National soar cuties 
GS U E Oratory, 116 and 1418 Chestaut ctrect, £ bia. 
Publication Dep’t, Chas, C, Sh emsker, Manager. _ 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUACES. 


EGIEINS on Monday, July 6th, and continues fi v ; 
FORE IGN LANGU AGES. eg Department Nine toon Te 
Hon Sundays LOCATION one of the st beautif and sithful in Ne wy Eng Tuition 


it REN( 
$15.00. For information and programme, address 


PROF. W. L. MONTACUE, AMHERST COLLECE, AMHERST, MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS EUR O P a. 


MI C lt OSCOPES, Pay 8 s Exeursion Pariies k in April, 


June and July, by First- 


TELES COPES, ~ Beeital Tourist Tickets for Invalid Travelees at reduced 


} 


7 , ——— rates, by the best routes for pl e trav 
FIELD-GLA SSE. S, Cook’s mponin gaia h maps, t ing full particulars; 
by mail for ten ce 


MAGIC LANTERNS, THOS. GOoK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y., 
BAROMETERS, oe Se eee 


THERMOMETERS. Wanted.—A live teacher i ounty in the 
Drawing Instruments, Philosophical and Chem}- land, as agent for the Practic al T eacher. 
cal Apparatus. Editor, FRANCIS W. PARKER. Ad Ss, 


List and Descriptions of our Ten ( Jatalogues sent FREE PRACTICA [TRACHER 
RACTICAL TEA , 
on application. I. W. Frrcu, Manager, Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


QUEEN & co. 3 ANTED ~Te achers and Student General Agenst 


for a good selling book. beral commission given, Ad- 


924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. dress, Box 267 Hartf ord, Conn., 11-3t * 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS 








yrooks’s New Arithmeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course”? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirga rag TIMES IN ALL PABTICULABS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless’ matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aé#tract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
- ok A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


Elementary Natural Philosoph 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is 1 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with. freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec: 


aia MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts ; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, "Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHII ADBLPALA, 





House of Ziepresentatives. 


A. D. GLENN, ) HARRISBURG, 
ARMSIRONG COUNTY. } 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor and copy of the EcLectic PHysioLoGy AND HYGIENE 
were duly received. 
The bill requiring teaching of Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics, etc., after June 


been signed by the Governor, and is the law. 


| think the ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE meets the requirements of 
the Bill in every particular. 


issed finally, has 


( Signed, ) A. DD. GLENN, 
Author of the Bill.) 


th 


t 


imewu 


ECLECHC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE: 
A Low-Priced Text-Book adapted to the requirements of the new 
School Law relating to instruction in this Branch. 


“The crowning success of text-books on this subjeci 


DISTING 


nd stimulants on the | 


orth plainly and fully, The character 
erages, tobacc ©, Opium, etc., receives 
iscussion of such habits as dead to 
» pr per sanitary ci nditior 
to Aadits of health fuine 
tdactic in style, an 
ate to Physio 


oO structure and us¢ 


lows, 


198 PAGES FUL 


EcLectTic PuHystoLtocy has already State 

Health and State Board of Educati Public 

idopted by the State Board of Education f ubli ls of KENTUCKY; 

° ™ adopted for Fatt River, Mass.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; LEXIN tate Normal 
4 | School of PorspamM, N. Y.; State Normal, KirKsviLLE, Mo.; 2 es and Towns in 
ypted in y New E gland, New York, Ohio, and other States, 1 Countie 


unting 
SEND 60 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


| ; for first introduction, 60 cents per copy ; or, 36 cents in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


-20 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


S15 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The Keystone Schoo! and Church  umiture Co, 


AND 


Buffalo School rursiure Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS 


THE NEW —. SCHOOL DESKS. 
SOLID GLUED The NOISELESS SEAT, 


BACK AND SEAT, eae HINGE WITHO 


MADEINI2SIZES, ee | RUBBER STOP. 


AND ‘THE 


Patent Triumph ee Desks, 


SOLID IRON = NAYS ADJUSTABLE 
DOVETAILS, NOG, FOOT REST 
STEEL WIRE DOW- ee —NOISELESS 
ELS, y 2 TA: ey SEAT JOINT. 


Send for full descriptive catalogue of the LATEST, BEST. AND MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL DESKS. 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles. 
Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our Improved 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge. 
6 
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READY FOR THE LAW. 





| Teach the Rising Generation the Effects of 


ALCOHOL, TOBACOO, AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 





+> Steele's Hyvienic Physiology << 


For the Youngest Scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. In Press. 


HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 





CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
e 





“I am very much pleased with Steele’s Hygienic Physiology.” 

ALFRED L. Loomis, M. D., New York. 

« The nearest study, in point of interest, to the school boy or girl in the last year of school, is the knowl- 
edge and hygiene of the body. Arithmetic may get him or her a place, and good writing a salary, but with- 
out the outfit of a healthy body, other business acquirements are crippled. Prof. Steele’s book is admirably 
arranged for teaching Physiology in a lively and interesting way.’’ 

Philadelphia Ledger and Transcript. 


| ‘This Series fully complies with the laws lately passed in Maine, 


New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Alabama, and other States. It has been widely 
adopted in Towns, Counties and States, notably Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Delaware and Michigan, and is 
strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It is 
the only series endorsed by the W.C. T. U. 


seas” For Descriptive Circulars and Specimen Pages, address the Publishers, 


&. S. BARNES & CO., 


£41 112 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


A. P. FLINT, GENERAL AGENT, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED FOR THE 


City of Harrisburg, May 1, 1886, 
City of Lancaster, May 7, 1885. 








SMITHS ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND AYGIENE 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D 
Darimouth Medical College. 


Having special reference to the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stim- 
ulants and Narcotics on the human system, and teaching the same 
im each division of the subject. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, 203 


pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CTS. 





CenTraL Stats Norma ScnHoor, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** After a careful examination and comparison with other books ot the same grade, I have adopted Smith’s Elementary Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, for use as a teat-book in this school. The work gives a simple, concise and logical discussion Sf tee more 
* important principles of Physiology and Hygiene, and thus forms an excellent basis for class-room work. It givesa truthful repre- 
sentation of the effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, without exaggeration or undue prominence 
to that branch of the subject, and is well adapted to meet the wants of our common schools and the requirements of the recent 
legislation on that subject.” 
April 28, 1885. Joun S. McKay, Teacher Natural Science. 
Stats Norma ScHoor, Micrersvitte, Pa. 
“I like the work and believe it to be well adapted to the wants of the public schools. Its treatment of the subject isso simple, 
accurate, and temperate, that I can cheerfully recommend it as a suitable text-book.” 
May 4, 1884. Yours truly, B. F. Sxavs, Principal. 





‘->-N PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND. HYGIENE~<x 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D. 


Author of Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 





This little work is designed for the children, and is simple, direct 
and entertaining in style. The method of tuking up the subject is 
novel, and is sure to meet with approval with all who believe tz nat- 
ural methods. The effects of Alcoholic Stimulants and Narcotics on 
the human system are given in connection with each division of the 
subject studied. Richly Illustrated. Full cloth. 140 pages. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 cents. 


School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill afford to introducelany works 
on this subject, recently made compulsory by legislative enactment, ; 
without first examining the series described above. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers; 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


= 


























To Teachers and School Directors! 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


> HOW s WE s LIVE.< 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


Showing in each division of the subject the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, 
Stimulants and Narcotics, with scientific force and accuracy, as required 
by the law recently passed making Physiology and Hygiene one of the 
studies of the Public Schools. 

This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of which is to treat 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. The department of 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing, that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 

Particular attention is called to the fullness and excellence of the 
department of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age. 

It is endorsed by State Normal Schools, County and City Su- 
perintendents and Teachers, in all parts of the State. 

School Officers who wish to introduce a book that will return a 
hundredfold its cost to every family, should examine “Our Bodies and 
How We Live.” Before deciding, send for a copy. 

Can be seen at the office of your County or City Superintendent, 
or at the office of the Secretary of your School- Board. 


Wee> An Agent Wanted in Every County of Pennsylvania. 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. : 





READY FOR THE LAW. 


Teach the Rising Generation the Effects of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and other Narcotics. ; 


Mrs. Hunt's Child's Health Primer 


. For the Youngest Scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 40 cents. 


>i JIRS. HUNIES HYGIENE 


For Young People. Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


>> Steele's Hygienic Physiology << 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


“ T am very much pleased with Steele’s Hygienic Physiology.” 
ALFRED L. Loomis, M. D., New York. 


«The nearest study, in point of interest, to the school boy or girl in the last year of school, is the knowl- 
edge and hygiene of the body. Arithmetic may get him or her a place, and good writing a salary, but with- 
out the outfit of a healthy body, other business acquirements are crippled. Prof. Steele’s book is admirably 


arranged for teaching Physiology in a lively and interesting way.”’ 
Philadelphia Ledger and Transcript. 
This Series fully complies with the laws lately passed in Maine, 

New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, 

Nebraska, Alabama, and other States. It has been widely 
adopted in Towns, Counties and States, notably Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Delaware and Michigan, and is 
strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It és 
the only series endorsed by the W. C. T. U. 


pa For Descriptive Circulars and Specimen Pages, address the Publishers, 


al. S. BARNES & CO.» 


L144 @112 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


S15 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The Keystone School and Church  uniture Co, 


AND 


Buffalo School Furniture Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ¥HE NEW PARAGON SCHOOL: DESKS. 


| SOLID GLUED “(aaa NOISELESS SEAT, 
| BACK AND SEAT, See nice without 


W MADEINI2SIZES, Pp Ae RUBBER STOP. 


» = SOLID IRON 7 3 ADJUSTABLE 
} DOVETAILS, | FOOT REST, 
» STEEL WIRE DOW- i “ NOISELESS 


ELS, a SEAT JOINT. 


Send for full descriptive catalogue of the LATEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL DESKS. 


WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


I SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles. 


Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our Improved 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge. 
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A SUCCESSFUL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Krusi’s Free-Hland Inventive and d Industrial Drawing 


Adapted to the Requirements of all Grades of Schools. 


By HERMAN KRUSI, A. M. 


Instructor of the Philosophy of Education at the Normal and Training Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; and formerly 
Teacher of Drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, London. 


COMPRISING: 


EASY DRAWING LESSONS, for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. Three series, tweive cards each, with inst 
tions’ 
GRADED COURSE. New Revised Edition. 

Part I. Symthetic Series. (/rimary Four Drawing-Books and a Manual for Teachers. 

Part II. Amalytic Series. (/ntermediate.) Four Books and Manual 

Part Ill. Perspective Series. (Grammar and High * choolt. ) Four Books and Manual. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. No.1, Elementary Leaves and Flowers. No.2, Animals in Outline. No. 3, Studi 
of the Human Form. No. 4, Exercises in Shading, Foliage and Trees. No.5, Landscapes. No. 6, Flowers. 


KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING is pre-eminently adapted to public-school instruction in this branct 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM soy oo vv ING is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the prin 
classes to the hig ther r depar tments < ft, 

KRUSI'S NEW SY ae OF "DR AW ING has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Nature, leading 
mind to accurate observat: as well as training the hand to ski Mnf il and artis‘ic representation. 

KRUSU'S NEW SYSTEM ‘OF DRAWING recognizes the natural ingenuity of the child, It therefore supplies 
Inventive Course, restricted by only by the laws of taste and par a r. 

KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING applies art to all the wants and requirements of industry. 

In short, KRUSI’S NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING has fully, philosophically, and practically, developed the su 


for public instruction in our common schools 


Teachers and School Boards should examine Krusi’s New System of Drawing before selecting a 
als ST of SOMES: for their Schools, 


Special Books which every Teacher should have: 


BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. AYRES’S ORTHOEPIST. 


BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGE- | AYRES'S VERBALIST. 
MENT. ROEMER’S PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 


SSL Se bat GRAMMAR. 
Coon. > PRINCIPLES AND PRAC-.) corr ms QUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


. with Special Reference to the Theory of 
SPENCER'S EDUCATION. Education. 


say Prices to teachers will be furnished on application. 


Teachers and School Officers 


ARE REMINDED 


That D. Appleton & Co’s list of Standard School Publications includes the most popular, 
the most approved, and the most progressive Text-Books of the day, covering all branches 
and departments of study, and adapted to every grade of school, from the primary and kindergarten to the 
college and university. 

Those contemplating a change of text-books are respectfully invited to look over our list, which is given 
in full in our new Descriptive Educational Catalogue (comprising 84 pages), a copy of which will be mailed 
to any teacher or school officer on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


{)r. Brooks's New Aritfmetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Afithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 


Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 
BROOKS’S UNION NOR ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Fart 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
‘ 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira Tag TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and Jmportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only affract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


no BSS: 4 NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. + 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.+ 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no, 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


Bis) MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloy@y 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











Zouse of Representatives. 


A. D. GLENN, ) HarrispurG, Pa., April 6, 188 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY. | : 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor and copy of the EcLtectic PHysioLoGy AND Hycien; 
were duly received. 

The bill requiring teaching of Physiology and Hygiene with special referenc« 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics, ete., after June 1st, 1885, has passed finally, 
been signed by the Governor, and is the law. * * * 


| think the ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE meets the requirements of 


the Bill in every particular. 
( Signed, ) A. ID. GLENN, 
(Author of the Bill.) 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


A Low-Priced Text-Book adapted to the requirements of the new 
School Law relating to instruction in this Branch. 


“The crowning success cf text-books on this subjeci.”’ 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 


Effects of narcotics and stimulants on the body 5. Attention first given to structure and use of parts 
and minds are set forth plainly and fully. The of the body. 

character of alcoholic beverages, tobacco, opium, . The succession of topics is such as have beet 

etc., receives special attention. proven the best after long experience in teach 
ing, and is based on a plain orderof dependence 

Only such matter presented as will fairly enable 
the pupil to master the subject. 

Much attention given to proper sanitary condi- 8. Much useful supplementary matter given in the 
tion in the home, and to habits of healthfulnes NOTES. 
in ordinary life. . Topical Outlines; Suggestive Questions; Gi 
sary; Full Index 

Numerous superior engraved illustrations and 
four full-page colored plates. 


198 PAGES FULL CLOTEL. 


Emphasis given to discussion of such habits as 
lead to pain aud disease. 


Language plain and didactic in style. and the de 
tails of Anatomy subordinate to physiology and 
Hygiene. 


The Ec iecric Puysiotocy has already been officially endorsed by the State 
Board of Health and State Board of Education of Micnican for use in the Publi 
Schools; adopted by the State Board of Education forthe Public Schools of Kentucky; 
adopted for Fatt River, Mass.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; Lexincton, Ky.; State Normal 
School of PotspamM, N. Y.; State Normal, KirKsviLLE, M»%.; 200 Cities and Towns in 
New England, New York, Ohio, and other States, roo Counties, etc., etc. 


SEND 60 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Supplies for first introduction, 60 cents per copy; or, 36 cents in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





+> Masi¢ Books for Sunday Schools. = EUROPE. 


“ “ | Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York in April, 
§ Worshi A New Sunday School Song Book May, June and July, by First-Class steamships. 
ong IP, of marked merit, advanced music Special Tourist Tickets for Invalid Travelers at reduced 
and words, and with the qualities most esteemed at Chautau- rates, by the best routes fur pleasure travel 
qua and uiner simular places ot resort by prominent Sunday Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, containing full particulars; 
School Workers. ‘lruty, a first-class cullecuon of excel- by mail for ten cents. 
lent new hymiis and music, THOS, COOK & SON, 26: Broadway, N.Y : 
By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN, Or 337 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Price, 35 cts., $30 per hundred. ees aaa 
7 Wanted.—A live teacher in every county in the 
Singing on the Way. Mrs. Belle M. Jewett and | land, as agent for the Practical Teacher. 


Dr, J. P. Hutbrook. - cs : ae . © ‘ : 
« wruly worthy and yvod book tor Sunday School or Editor, FRancis W. PARKER. Address, 
Prayer Mceung, with 175 Hymns and ‘Lunes of the best PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
character. I. W. Fitcu, Manager, 335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Price, 35 cents, $3.60 per dozen. 


/ A Song Book for the Infant Classes AW TED—Teachers and Students as General Agents 
Fresh Flowers. ot Suuday Schools, for a good selling book. Liberal commission given. Ad- 
One niay search long beture findimg so thoroughly dress, Box 267 Harttord, Conn,, 11-3t * 
pretty ond chugaging a Coilecuon Of ruc CHILDREN S HYMNS 
AND TUNES, bul Lavyish, but sweet, reverent and simple, 


Nicely preuted aud adurmed with pictures. AT HOME 
> > 


By EMMA PITT, 
Price 25 cents, $a go per dozen If you want something that will be enjoyed by such of 
Ne Bs : - the family as sing, or play on Piano or Organ, or find 


. - » , 7 * oli £ ) 
Other very successiul Sunday Schovi Soug Books are pleasure in hearing Music, it may be well for you to try the 
y ; ps 
Light amd Life, (55 cis.) R. M. Mclatosh, Franklin Square 
BemcOas Arig tte, (gv Vis.) Leuncy au Motiman. | e 
Mawibok Vs © bbs (55 Clo.) AULLY « Munger. Song Collection. 
W iatre Muwes, \ 54> cw.) “ 
Govu Newsy, (55 >.) 6. M. Mcintosh. It is safe to predict that as soon as it becomes known 
Auy Bovk Mailed tor Retail Price. it will have an immense sale, and wil) presently be found 
wherever //arper's Weekly, Monthly, Bazar and 
Young People are found—that is to say everywhere. 
OLIVER DI TSON & co., Boston. Because of this book there will be better and more whole- 
C. H. bilSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. soine singing and more of it in American homes than ever 
- before. —Literary World 


: No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
r 7 , 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, No. 2—Two Hundred (200) Songs and Hymna, 50 cts, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, ‘or Sale by bx “lle ews- Dealer ww 
Schools, Fire alareas, Farten: ete. FULLY For Sale by | poksellers and Blew Dealers Everywhere. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


AWMIHERST COLLECE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. p 


EGINS on Monday, July Gth, and continues five weeks. Superior advantages for the acquisition 

of FOREIGN LANGUAGES. Twelve Departments—Ninmeteen Teachers. Religious Service 

in Frexcnw on Sundays. Location one of the most beautiful and healthful in New England. Tuition 
$15.00. For information and programme, address 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST COLLECE, AMHERST, MASS. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS ! HOE MAKER’S 


recise.y what is wanted by everyone getting 


up Batertainments. Something for every person, “f RIGI . 
Chidren, Youths and Adalis, (6) tapes, Eee Be AN ORIRINAL: 


Handsomely Bound, $1 00, PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOUL, HOLIDAY», ANS | 
VERSARIES ete. Soid by al. theleading Booksellers. or mailed 


upon receiptof price. The National . chool of Elocution and 
Di A L O CG U Ee Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chostaut itrect, Philadelphia. 
Publica'ion Dep't, Chas, C, Shoemaker, Manager, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, | a 
TELESCOPES, Franklin-Square 


FIELD-GLASSES, song Collection. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, Two Numbers Issued, Each book contains the 


BAROME TERS, Music harmouized in parts, and the words of Two 
| Hundred Favorite Songs or Hytuns for Schools and 
THERMOMETERS. Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with much appropriate 


‘ reading matter. Same size and shape as Harper's 
Drawing Inctrumente, Philosophical and Chem!- | Monthly Magazine. Price of paper editions: 


pparatus. 
—N 2 i o) 5 ° 
List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE He. 1, 100 pages, £0 ets.—No, 2, 176 pages, 50 ets 
on application. Cloth editions, $1.00, For contents of either book, 


see Harper's Magazine for April, 1884, or address the 
- | Publishers. Order by mail, or through your nearest 
3 Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenlent, 


& Broth N York. 
924 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. a eee 














“ts Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 
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“Jun85.” Watch Your Credits. “ Jan85.” 


We credit money ) received by placing against the subscribers’ 
names the date to which they have paid for 7he Yournad. 
#* JunS5” means expire with Jume, 1885. When you 
send moncy, the next number, of the next butone, should have 
the figures after your name changed, If this is not done, write 
immediately and tellus how much money you sent, the day 
when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders, 
registered letters, and drafts, afford a ready means of sending 
money safely. Money thus sen is at our risk. Money in 
ordinary letters is at the risk of the sender. 


ae Please renew subscription as soon 
Board is organized, and send us, on the blank form enclose d in 
this number, the name and postoffice address of each member 
of your Board, so that the first issue of the next volume—be- 
ginning with the July Number—may be sent you promptly and 
without delay. We now prepay all postage 

Make Postal Money Orders to Penn’ a School 


in all cases payable at Lancaster, mo¢ at Harrisburg 


as the new 


Fournal 


Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid. 


Expiring ‘Subscriptions. 


As the subscription of m: wy School Be oards expires with this 
issue—which is No. 12, Volume 33 —we shall be glad to 
have School Boards that de sire to continue subscription renew 
at the reorganization of the Board at the Jume Meeting. 

‘heir names will thus be carried along in correct form in our 
rinted list, and 7hke Journal can be mailed to them regu- 
ly. promptly, and without any risk of mis- 
take in their post-office address. Will the Secre- 
please call the attention of the Board to the advantage of 
pod renewalf The District subscription by School Directors 
fos teas of very great benefit to the schools of Pennsylvania. 
‘Thou most progressive Boards who have taken The Yournal 
for many years, write us that they expend no money which 
yields so large a return of benefit to their schools, and we can 
readily see how this may be tbe case 


Important Notice. 


To Secretaries.—The Secretaries of the New Boards 
should report AT ONCE to their respective County Superi 
tendents the organization of their Boards ; that is, who has been 
elected President, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the post-office address of each of these officers The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 
be entered upon the subscription list of Zhe Fourna/, which 
will be mailed to his address during the ensuing year, free of 
cost to the Board. 

Renew Subscription,—We shal! regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish Zhe Journal continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list 

Last No. of School Year.—The present | 
completes the current volume. The 34th volume 
with the July No. Each subscriber whose copy is di 
85” will please renew subscription if it is desired tha 
Journal shall be continued. When renewals are made th 
promptly, the name of the subscriber is not, taken from 
printed mailing list. There is less risk of error, and Zhe 
Journai is continued from month to month without any break 
in the subscription. 

July Naumber.—Our issue for July, the first number of 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of that 
month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Boards, may be 
complete as possible. The Secretaries will please report the 
new organizations of their Boards af once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective County Superin- 
tendents, in order that there may be no delay in mailing 7he 
Journal to each officer entitled to receive it 

See the Index.—The attention of the reader is called to 
the Index found at the beginning of this issue. It gives the 
variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. The 
Fournai aims to be a reflex of the Most progressive educational 
sentiment of the time; it presents the live educational questions 
of the day; and so far as may be, will aid whatever measures 

romise to advance the interests of the great work which has 
ona so largely confided to the Teachers and Directors of the 
State 

Report to the Department.—Will the Secretary of 
each School Board, who is continued in office for the new school 
year, please report at once the mew organization of the Board 
to the County Bt uperintendent, that it may be known at once to 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg ? The 
School Journal can then be continued promptly to the Secre- 
tary; or, in case of a change in this office, will the old Secre- 
tary please suggest this action to his successor? 

Bx pirations.— Look at the printed label on your Journal ; 
the ‘date thereon shows when the subscription expires. All 
subscriptions marked “‘ Jun 85" expire with this No. Forward 
the moncy-for reriewal as soon as convenient, in advance 
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as full and 





Subscription Blank. 


Will the Secretary please use the Subscrip. 
tion Blank enclosed in this issue for his cop. 
venience in ordering Subseription for his 
Board of Directors ? “ 


look pReugp+ HE Iyprx 


End of Thirty-Third Volume.—The prese: 
ends our Thirty- Th rd Volume, May 7he Yaurnal n 
for an increased subscription list upon the volume which 
next month with the July No.? “We shall try to gi 
Teacher and Director full value on investment. If the S 
Director does not wish tu keep his copy of The Yourna 
can benefit the nearest school by sending it to the Bea 


Every Secretary of School Board 


SHOULD USE 


Deputy Superintendent Houck’s 
PENNA. Disrricr REGISrer 


Containing ample space for Minutes, also Blan! 
ders, Agreements, Bonds, etc., necessary for the t 
saction of business of School Boards. Will last 
ordinary District three years, 

Price by mail, postage prepaid, ° 

” by express, at expense of pure haser, 


Published and for sale by, 
Penna. School Supply Co., 
728 Arch §&t.. Phila. 


Text-Books, M 
Liquid Slating, 


Also dealers in all School 
Charts, Blackboards, 
School Merchandise. 


SEND 40 CENTS 


For a copy of the First Number, or Fifty Cents for the 
Second Number, of the widely known and very popular 


FIRaNuLin SQUARE 
Sone CoLLEction. 


Two Handred Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside in each book. Here are 
Songs of Home and Songs of Country, Ballads of Senti- 
ment and Songs of the Heart. Very Good Books at very 


Low Prices. aRPpER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| The “Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, 


Six Weeks, from July 6th to August 15th, 1885. Under 
of Prot. S. M. STERN, 27 East 44th St., N. Y 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOR 
Four Weeks, from July 2zoth to August 15th, 1885. Under 
direction of Dr. E. BROOKS, 1418 Chestnut St., Phila 
KINDERGARTEN, 
August rsth; 188s, 


porte, Ind. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 
ayy — following the meeting of the National F 
As sociation) Thre. Weeks, trom July 2oth to Apugust 
Sth, » Dense : Fa ulty consists o f over 20 Pro 


f ' 
CHAS. F. EING, Manager, Boston Highlands,/ Mast 


Globes, 


Four Weeks, 
duc ted by W.N 


from July 20th to 


HAILMANN, La 

















|THE BEST! CHEAPEST! THE ONLY PERFECT 
| AND MOST st BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


| DURABLE BLACKBOARD u TRIED. TESTED. PROVED! 


| AKE YOUR OWN BLACKBUARDs. 
: The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, too and zoo Ibs. each. Can be applied to any 
surface: brown mortar, finished walls, or old blackboards. 


It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs little to ship, no 
breakage. Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Offices, 19 Bond St., New York. 815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
| Go 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL SECRETARIES |! 
| AN ASSURED SUCCESS! A GREAT CONVENIENCE! A NEAT: ARRANGEMENT! 
| # PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL TREASURER’S TAX BOOK, * 


With Instructions for the Guidance of School Treasurers and Secretaries. 
In Use in the Following Counties: Armstrong, Centre, Elk, Mifflin, Potter, Bedford, Dela- 
ware, Lycoming, Northumberland, Warren, Clearfield, Luzerne, Montgomery, and Tioga. 
The price is pars pie it will save the price to any Secretary in the time of ruling alone. A specimen 
copy of the book will be mailed to any address on receipt of $1.25, with the distinct understanding that if 
not satisfactory to be returned at my expense, when the money will be cheerfully refunded. The book will 











contain 96 pages, and will be | enough te accommodate nearly any school district in Pennsylvania. How- 
| ever, for extra large districts we will furnish a greater number of pages at a slight advance in cost. 
The school tax must be levied before July 1st, and as soon as the tax is levied the new Secretaries will 
| need one of these books. Address, 


HENRY A. PARSONS, Jr., Ridgway, Elk Oo., Pa. 





| To Wom tr may Concern: 

The Pennsy!vania “School Treasurer's Tax Book,” and the ‘‘ School Collector’s Duplicate;”” books copyrighted, printed and 
| sold by Henry A, Parsons, Jr., Ridgway, Elk Co., Pa., will be of incalculable use to School District Secretaries. They EX- 
| ACTLY meet a want long felt, and no School Board, especially in Pennsylvania, should be without them. They are simply the 

practical results of the long experience of a careful, intelligent observer, as a School Secretary. I most unreservedly commend 


| them, and ask for them the attention they deserve. Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. R. DIXON, Counry Sur’r., Ridgway, Elk County, Pa. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Haxrispurc, Jury 4, 1884. 
The School Treasurer’s Tax Book supplies a long felt want. I feel like congratulating the author on the happy thought that 
| led him to place it before the public. School Boards that have been wrestling these long years with their complicated and at times 
| incomprehensible accounts, will thank him for affording them relief. Very Truly y 


ours, 
A. J. DAVIS, Sraristicat CLERK. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOCY PUBLISHED 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY.| 
By MISS 8. F. BUCEELEW and MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition. 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupils’ Edition, .2mo., lustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the following places :—Albany, 
| Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Al- | 
bion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Stapleton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. it. | 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Your CABINET ORGAN Your CABINET ORGAN 


will be more frequently used and more heartily enjoyed will bé more frequently used and more heartily enjoyed 
if you have within reach of one who sings and plays, the if you have within reach of one who sings and plays, the 


Franklin Square Franklin Square 
Song Collection. Song Collection. 


Four Hundred Sclected Songs and Hymas, in Two Four Hundred Selected Songs and Hymns, in Two 
Beeks, for 90 cents. For Sale Everywhese. Books, for 90 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. HAEPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






































ADOPTED FOR THE 


City of Harrisburg, May 1, 1885, 
City of Lancaster, May 7, 1885, 
City of Scranton, May 11, 1885, 
City of Pittsburgh, May 12, 1885. 





SMITHS ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D 


Darimouth Medical College. 


Having special reference tothe effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stim- | 
| ulants and Narcotics on the human system, and teaching the same 
in each division of the subject. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, 203 


pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CTS. 


Central State Normat Scxoor, Lock Haven, Pa. 

“ After a careful examination an m paris n with oks of the same grade, I have adopted Smith's Elementar Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, for use as a teat-book in this school “The work gives a simple, concise and logical discussion of the more | 
important principles of Physiology and Hygiene, and thus forms an excellent b asis for claSs-room work, It givesa truthful repre- | 
sentation of the effects of alcoholic stimu lan ts and narcotics upon the human system, without exa geration or undue prominence 
to that branch of the subje ct, and is well adapted to meet the wants of our common ‘schools and the requirements of the recent 


legislation on that subject.” 
April 28, 1885. Joun S. McKay, Teacher Natural Science. 


; Srate Norma ScHoo., MYrLiersvityie, Pa. 
“T like the work and believe it to be well adapted to the wants cf the public schools. Its treatment of the subject isso simple, 


accurate, and temperate, that | can cheerfully recommend it as a suitable text-book.”’ 
May 4, 1884. Yours truly, B. F. Suavn, Principal. 


h PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY ct HYGIENE. 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D. 


Auth fSmith’s El itary Ph “gy and Hygiene 


This jittle work is designed for the children, and is simple, direct 
and entertaining um style. The method of taking up the subject is 
novel, and is sure to meet with approval with all who believe in nat- 
ural methods. The effects of Alcoholic Stimulants and Narcotics on 
the human system are given in connection with each division of the 
subject studied. Richly Illustrated. Full cloth. 144 pages. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 cents. 


School officers who wish to adopt th the BEST, can ill | afford fo introduce any works 
on this subject, recently mad? compulsory by legislative enactment, 
without first examining the series described above. 


'IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. Publishers/ 











753 pe 755 a New York. 
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